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INTRODUCTION. 


The  literature  of  England, — essentially  anti-Catholic  by  prescrip- 
tion— has  long  been  adopted  in  this  country.  From  it  our  intellec- 
tual support  has  been  almost  exclusively  drawn.  Our  literary  faith 
is  pinned  to  her  sleeve;  and  in  the  humble  attitude  of  paupers,  we 
take  at  her  hands  the  broken  meat  and  sour  bread  of  historic  false- 
hood for  sound  and  healthful  nourishment. 

With  much  that  is  excellent,  we  have  been  compelled  to  receive 
a great  deal  that  is  bad.  We  have  thus  naturally  imbibed  the 
countless  prejudices  of  a nation  bigoted  to  a degree.  We  see  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  her  eyes  alone. 
The  bold  calumny  of  one  century,  or  even  less,  has,  by  dint  of 
repetition,  acquired  the  authority  of  ages  of  tradition,  and  the  horn- 
book and  the  octavo  teach  it  to  young  and  to  old  as  legitimate  truth. 
The  narrow  prejudice  springing  there  from  religious  antipathy,  is 
here  received  as  the  result  of  unbiassed  judgment. 

We  have  met,  not  far  from  this,  intelligent  persons  prepared  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  Great  Fire  of  London  was  the  work  of  bloody 
minded  Papists.  And  this  on  the  faith  of  their  English  tradition, 
years  after  the  people  of  England  had  themselves,  with  tardy  justice, 
erased  the  falsehood  from  that  4 tall  bully1 — the  London  Monument! 
We  have  seen  Americans  abroad  fall  into  ecstacies  in  looking  at 
an  Italian  sunset — a very  tame  spectacle  indeed,  compared  to  our 
own  gorgeous  evening  skies — because,  forsooth,  they  had  all  their 
lives  read  in  English  books  of  the  glories  of  a setting  sun  in  Italy. 

But  the  effect  of  this  pupilage  is  most  marked  in  our  indiscrimi- 
nate adoption  of  the  calumnies — traditional  and  invented — in  vogue 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fables  long  since  abandoned  by 
intelligent  Protestant  Europe  are  still  here,  with  many,  great  land- 
marks in  historical  knowledge.  The  misrepresentations,  dismissed 
with  a sneer  by  such  men  as  Ranke  and  Guizot  and  Menzel,  are, 
with  a look  of  profundity,  propounded  among  us  as  the  result  of 
much  research, — this  research  extending — alas!  too  often,  no  farther 
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than  the  treasures  of  some  stereotyped  literary  ‘omnium  gatherum.’ 
The  school-book  repeats  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  riches  of  the 
latter  are  poured  forth  with  unsparing  hands  from  pulpit  and  lec- 
ture-room. 

For  some  such  reasons  as  these,  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
attempt  to  meet  and  answer  the  legion  of  historical  misstatements 
affecting  us  as  Catholics,  would  be  idle.  We  know  that  a better  day 
is  dawning,  and  this  state  of  things  cannot  long  endure.  Meantime 
we  must  be  content  to  hear  ‘the  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense.’ 
Among  these,  the  history  of 

4 The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes’ 
meets  us  at  every  turn. 

We  can  readily  excuse  the  declamatory  school-boy  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  garbled  versipn  of  this  astronomer’s  history.  Thq 
temptation  it  presents  qf  bringing  down  applause  by  telling  the 
auditqry  with  a stamp  of  the  foot  4 It  does  move  though,’  is — for  a 
school-boy — really  irresistible. 

And  we  may  pass  unnotiped  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  an  Edi- 
tor, whp  coolly  insults  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  when  he  tells 
them  that  Galileo  4 was  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  for  teaching 
the  Portuguese  of  the  Heavenly  bodies.'1* 

But  we  may  ppt  so  pass  the  statements  of  a man,  whose  long  and 
eminent  public  services,  vyhose  acquirements  as  a scholar,  whose 
great  personal  popularity,  and  whose  venerable  age  would  give  a 
peculiar  authority  to  all  he  might  say. 

The  address  delivered  on  the  10th  of  the  last  month  by  the  Hon. 
John  Quincy  Adams  before  the  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society, 
was  listened  to  by  an  overflowing  auditory,  drawn  together  by  the 
interest  of  the  occasion,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  speaker. 

In  the  treatment  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  Astronomy 
illustrated  by  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  there  was 
much  in  the  manner,  the  matter,  and  the  expressions  of  tf»e  vene- 
rable orator  deeply  and  unnecessarily  to  wound  the  Catholics  who 
were  present.  The  grandeur  of  the  subject,  the  vastness  of  the 
field  open  to  the  speaker  in  the  history  of  man’s  efforts  for  three 
thousand  years  to  penetrate  the  blue  veil  of  immensity  that  sur- 
rounds us — rising  from  wonder  to  wonder  in  the  clusters  of  spark- 
ling worlds  above, — would,  they  had  hoped,  suggest  matter  sufficient 
to  spare  him  the  reproach,  and  them  the  pain,  of  the  violation 

* See  4 Cincinnati  Chronicle.* 
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of  literary  taste,  the  perversion  of  history,  the  torture  of  dates,  com- 
mitted in  bringing  the  sainted  Ignatius  from  his  sepulture  of  neat*  a 
century,  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  Galileo!  ’Twas 
indeed  with  heartfelt  sincerity  that  as,  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
the  record  of  the  enlightened  zeal,  the  pure  devotedness,  the  angelic 
charity  of  the  soldier-saint  came  fresh  to  their  memories,  they  joined 
the  orator  in  his ‘God  speed’  to  the  champion  of  truth,  and  his  hope 
that  ‘the  truth  shall  ultimately  prevail.’ 

It  was  not  alone  because  their  feelings  were  outraged  by  a need- 
less misrepresentation  of  their  church- — not  alone  because  neither  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  nor  a sense  of  propriety  could  restrain 
the  indecent  mirth  of  several  reverend  gentlemen  near  the  speaker, 
that  the  blush  rose  to  their  cheeks.  They  well  knew  that  in  the 
very  cases  spoken  of,  their  Church  was  as  she  ever  had  been — the 
iEgis  of  Christianity*— the  protectress  of  Knowledge.  But  as  Ameri- 
cans they  Were  mortified  at  the  unaccountable  historical  errors  of 
one  Whom  they  had  always  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a ‘shining 
light’ of  national  scholarship. 

Mr.  Adams  was  understood  to  state  when  relating  the  ‘ persecu- 
tion’ of  Galileo  by  the  Inquisition,  that  this  Institution  was  invented 
by  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  he  was  so  reported  m the  newspapers  of 
the  following  day.  As  the  ‘Institution’  in  question  was  founded 
soine  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Ignatius,  here 
was  an  anachronism  seriously  affecting  his  reputation  as  a scholar. 
Straightway  some  of  Mr.  Adams’  friends  insisted  vehemently 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  that  he  did  not  mean  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  when  speaking  of  the  institution 
founded  by  St.  Ignatius.  What  he  really  intended,  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  manuscript;  for  he  should  not,  in  justice,  be  held 
accountable  for  an  error  committed  in  the  hurry  of  delivery. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  assumed  for  Mr.  Adams  by  his  friends 
left  him  the  choice  of  establishing  one  of  the  two  following  pro- 
positions. ! . St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  invented  the  Inquisition.  2.  Gal- 
ileo was  persecuted  and  condemned,  not  by  the  Inquisition,  but,  by 
the  Society  of  Jesuits.  But  we  have  our  own  reasons  for  believing 
that,  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Adams  has  more  cause  to  be  gratified  with 
the  zeal  than  the  judgment  of  his  friends;  and  that  he  will  have  no 
disposition  to  accept  the  alternative  they  have  proposed  for  him.  We 
have,  moreover,  too  much  confidence  in  his  integrity  to  suppose  that 
for  the  explanation  of  a mistake  so  manifest,  he  will  not  frankly 
admit  (he  unconscious  adoption  of  one  of  those  historical  errors  Sin- 
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gularly  frequent  among  our  Protestant  brethren  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Catholicity.  Thus  much  by  way  of  preface. 

The  Address  is  now  published  in  a hundsome  pamphlet  of  seventy- 
two  pages.  From  a hasty  perusal  of  it,  we  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  Committee  of  Publication  the  correction,  for  a second 
edition,  of  a number  of  serious  mistakes.  To  mention  only  a few, 
and  to  confine  them  within  the  subject  matter  of  these  leaves,  we 
would  point  out  the  following. 

‘Copernicus,’  says  Mr.  Adams  (page  48)  ‘died  at  Nuremberg.’ 
This  is  incorrect.  He  died  at  Frauenberg,  some  six  hundred  miles 
distant. 

Kepler  did  not  die  in  1660  (page  60,)  but  twenty  years  before. 

On  page  54  we  are  told  that  thirty-seven  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  first  sentence  of  Galileo  and  the  publication  of  his  Dia- 
logues ‘ in  1652.’  There  are  two  glaring  errors  here.  The  interval 
was  not  of  thirty-seven,  but  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  Dialogues 
of  Galileo  were  not  published  in  1652,  but  in  1632.  Indeed  the 
statement,  some  lines  farther,  that  he  died  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1641,  renders  it  very  problematical  whether  Galileo  ever  published 
his  Dialogues.  But  this  also  is  incorrect — for  Galileo  died  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1642. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  a spirit  of  hypercriticism,  but 
merely  for  the  instruction  of  those  persons  who  clamorously  assert 
for  Mr.  Adams  an  infallibility  in  matters  of  history  which  we  feel 
confident  he  is  far  from  claiming  for  himself.  Nay,  we  are  even 
willing  to  suppose  that  these  and  many  similar  mistakes  that  might 
be  pointed  out  were  caused  by  the  haste  of  composition,  or  made  by 
Mr.  Adams’  copyist. 

We  come  now  to  matter  of  more  serious  import. — ‘The  system 
of  Copernicus,’  says  Mr.  Adams  (pp.  47,  48)  ‘was  so  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  testimony  of  the  only  sense,  by  which  man  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  stars,  that,  after  he  had  made  the  discovery, 
and  confirmed  himself  by  observation  and  calculation,  in  the  belief 
of  its  truth,  he  dared  not  publish  it  to  the  world.  Thirty  years  he 
kept  it  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  or  communicated  it  only  to  stu- 
dents, in  the  same  science,  on  whose  discretion  and  reserve,  he  could 
confidently  rely.’  Mr.  Adams  has  evidently  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  Copernicus  one  of  the  ‘Martyrs  of  Science.’  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  so  doing  he  has  assumed  the  position 
of  a certain  philosopher  of  whom  we  have  read.  Not  having  before 
his  eyes  the  fear  of  the  inductive  system,  he  invented  some  brfiliaut 
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theory,  and  after  having  announced  it,  began  to  look  for  facts  in  its 
support.  On  being  remonstrated  with  by  a brother  Philosopher,  he 
replied;  ‘My  dear  friend, — there’s  my  theory,  and  if  the  facts  do 
not  suit  it,  why  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts!’  On  this  supposi- 
tion, the  facts  in  the  case  of  Copernicus  must,  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Adams,  fare  badly  indeed. — They  are  these. 

Nicholas  Copernicus,  a priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Apostle  of  Modern  Astronomy,  acquired  his  scientific  education  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  where,  Laplace  tells  us,  ‘ Astronomy  was 
taught  with  success.’ — In  Rome  he  was  appointed  to  a Professor- 
ship, and  for  years  lectured  to  crowded  halls  on  his  favorite  study. 
After  he  had  discovered  the  true  theory  of  the  Solar  System,  he 
continued  for  thirty-six  years  with  a persevering  resolution  seldom 
equalled,  the  laborious  task  of  testing  its  truth  by  observation  and 
the  scrutiny  of  details.*  ‘ This  was  the  reason  why  he  delayed  the 
vublication  of  his  system  for  thirty-six  years'  says  his  English  Pro- 
testant Biographer  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. ‘The  opinions,’  he  adds,  ‘on  which  it  is  based,  were  widely 
known  to  be  entertained  by  him  long  before  the  work  itself  appeared.’ 
A Protestant  compatriot  of  Copernicus,  Karl  Adolf  Menzel  the  dis- 
tinguished historian,  gives  a second  reason  for  this  delay,  viz:  ‘his 
indifference  to  renown, ’f  and  says  ‘ his  discovery  had  its  first  pro- 
moter at  Rome,  and  that  Copernicus,  if  he  had  needed  a protector, 
would  have  found  one  in  the  lover  of  science  Pope  Paul  III.’J 

So  widely  known  was  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  on  the  subject  of 
the  Earth’s  motion,  that  it  was  publicly  satirised  in  a farce  brought 
out  in  the  theatre  of  Elbing.  The  personal  popularity  of  Coperni- 
cus, however,  was  so  great,  that  the  piece  was  hissed.  For  many 
years,  the  publication  of  the  work  announcing  his  theory  was  in 
vain  urged  by  Cardinal  Scomberg,  who  accompanied  his  solicitation 
with  the  funds  necessary  for  its  printing. ||  Another  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Culm,  himself  superintended  its  publica- 
tion, and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  Paul  III,  ‘On 
the  express  ground,’  says  Sir  David  Brewster  ‘that  the  authority  of 
the  pontiff  might  silence  the  calumnies  of  those  who  attacked  these 
opinions  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture.’^ 

* * By  thirty-six  years  of  observation  and  meditation,  he  established  his 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.’  Laplace.  System  of  the  World.  Lond. 
Ed.  vol.  2.  p.  264.  + ‘ gleichgultig  gegen  den  Ruhm.’ 

t Neuere  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  Breslau,  1833.  Funfter  Band.  p.  1 16. 

One  of  the  Cardinal’s  letters,  dated  1536,  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

I Life  of  Galileo,  p.  95. 
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We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Adams’  reputation  as  n scholar.  This  we 
would  not  hastily  assail.  It  is  because  of  our  faith  in  thut  reputa- 
tion, that,  on  such  a subject,  we  had  a right  to  look  to  him  far 
remarkable  accuracy  both  in  the  detail  of  facts  and  in  the  de- 
ductions drawn  from  them.  It  is  not  in  the  history  of  Copernicus 
that  Mr.  Adams  need  seek  for  anything  to  support  the  assertion 
made  by  him  of  the  position  of  astronomical  discovery  at  that  day. 
Science  then,  ns  always,  was  the  cherished  handmaid  of  Religion  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  all  their  sons  were  brethren. 

‘ The  astronomer  ’ says  Mr.  Adams  (p.  48.)  ‘ at  the  peril  of  his  lib- 
erty,or  his  life,  must  discover  nothing  which  would  require  so  much 
as  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a passage  in  Scripture.’  The 
historical  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  we  humbly  submit,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  interest  felt  at  Rome  for  the  astronomer  on  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  Baltic, — not  in  the  liberality  of  the  Cardinal, — 
not  in  the  intelligent  aid  of  Gisio, — not  in  the  friendly  sympathy  of 
the  populace,  not  in  the  protection  of  the  Pontiff. — We  beg  permis- 
sion to  point  out  where  it  really  is,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  fill  up 
a void  left  by  him  in  the  history  of  Kepler. 

On  page  forty  nine,  we  read  ‘ In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age,  he  (Kepler)  was  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Gratz.’  Now  it 
may  interest  many  persons  to  know  why  the  Lutheran  Astronomer 
left  home  to  accept  a professorship  in  a distant  Catholic  Univer- 
sity.* Wolfgang  Menzel  informs  us.  ‘ The  theologians  of  Tubingert 
condemned  his  discovery  because  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  Sun  re- 
volves about  the  Earth,  and  not  the  Earth  about  the  Sun,  (Joshua 
commanded  the  Sun  to  stand  still).  He  was  about  to  suppress  his 
book,  when  an  asylum  was  opened  to  him  at  Gratz.  The  Jesuits, 
who  better  knew  how  to  prize  his  scientific  talent,  retained  him,  al- 
though he  openly  avowed  his  Lutheranism.  It  was  only  at  home 
that  he  suffered  persecution  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  his  own  Mother  from  being  burnt  alive  for  a 
witch.J 

* He  had  previously  been  offered  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  at  the  Papal  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna. 

t ^Differ  frfwiinbcrnfwiirbigc  (Jnttcctcr  ber  (Fcfr$e,  tied)  wcfdjen  bic  ^pinnctm 
ftd)  I'crtcgcn,  war  aug  b«r  fdjwatifcbcn  <£rtabt  SZEcil.  2>ic  I u b i n 0 e r Xl)eo* 
( e g c n verba  in  nt  ten  feme  <£  n t b c ct  n n 0 , well  bic  25ibef  Icljrc,  bag 
m He  <2oimc  urn  bic  (Erbc  bewc0«,  unb  niebt  btc  (£rbe  um  tic  <J?onnc  (3ofua 
faflfc  $ur  ©enne,  ftc  feffc  ftillfhbn).  ©then  tvclite  e r fein  2'ucn  fur  miner  un. 
trrbructcn,  al$  ibm  in  > r&j  ctn  Ttfpf  creffnet  tvurbe,  von  wo  er  autb  an  OltibolfS 
jPwf  fain.  2>ie  3cfnitcn,  bic  wiflenfcbaftltAc  Xafentc  beffer  j i ftbafccn  wufjtcn, 
bultctcn  ifjn,  ebgfcid)  er  fein  iutl;crtl;i  m me  verfaugnete.  3Rur  in  ber  .£>ciinat{ 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  authority  on  this  point.  Another  German 
historian,  also  a Protestant,  states  that  ‘the  Lutheran  theologians 
pronounced  his  astronomical  truths  damnable,  and  condemned  the 
theory  because  it  did  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  command  oi 
Joshua.’  Nay  more,  the  same  author  intimates  that  the  Coperni- 
can  system  was  at  that  time  refused  only  by  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many.* 

The  Inquisition  at  Rome  began  to  move  in  this  matter  full  half  a 
century  too  late  to  be  now  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  arbitrary  interference  with  the  pursuits  of  science.  This 
charge  we  have  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Protestant  consistory  of  Tu- 
bingen, and  adduced  in  proof  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Historians  of  modern  Germany.  If  the  Inquisition ‘ per- 
secuted ’ Galileo,  which  we  emphatically  deny, — if  it  caused  his  ban- 
ishment— which  has  never  been  pretended,  it  but  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  self-constituted  infallibles  of  Tubingen. 

If  Tubingen  had  been  Rome,  and  the  Consistory  the  Inquisition, 
far,— very  far  different  would  have  been  in  popular  history  the  rel- 
ative reputations  of  Galileo  and  of  Kepler.  The  gentlemen  who  com- 
piled books  for  English  and  American  youth  knew  well  their  trade, 
and  the  merited  correction  of  Galileo’s  perversity  has,  by  some  liter- 
ary legerdemain,  secured  for  him  a species  of  immortality,  while  the 
inconsistent  and  unjustifiable  persecution  of  poor  Kepler  appears  not 
to  have  deserved  at  their  hands  the  poor  tribute  of  a passing  re- 
mark!— To  what  other  cause  can  be  reasonably  attributed  the  un- 
due exaltation  of  Galileo  at  his  expense? — As  Catholics  we  are 
proud  of  the  Italian  philosopher — proud  of  the  country — of  the  age 
iu  which  he  lived — an  age  of  great  intellectual  superiority — an  age 
illustrated  by  a Tasso,  a Macchiavelli,  a Campanella,  a Bembo,  a 
Toricelli,  a Guicciardini,  an  Ariosto!  But  we  are  not  therefore 
bound  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  transcendant  genius  of  his  Lutheran 
contemporary,  the  Legislator  of  the  Planets. — ‘ Honor  to  whom 
honor’ — and  if  Kepler  be  remembered, — let  not  the  ‘ Theologians 
of  Tubingen’  be  forgotten!  One  word  more  of  Kepler.  Mr. 
Adams,  in  speaking  (page  49)  of  Uraniberg,  the  island  on  which 

terfcfgtc  matt  i(j»,  unt  faurn  gcfang  eg  ifom,  feine  Gutter,  tie  man  a(g  Jpcpe 
on^eflagt  Ijaftc,  vein  iftcucrtot'c  ju  retfen.  Wolfgang  Menzel’s  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen.  Stuttgardt  and  Tubingen,  3d  Ed.  Vol.  2.  p.  645. 

* $njn>ifd)en  fcatte  fteplet  cin  afrrcncmiftfeg  aug0carfreifet,  in  n?cf<f)cm 
er  tie  trnter  ten  <Pr efe^antett  in  ©cuncfelant  ned)  immer  tcjrreifclte  S&alnbcit 
tes  dcpcrtttfanifdjcn  2llc(tfi;1'tcmg  aug  <2krni:nft0umt>ctt  j-u  enreifen  nntcrnafym. 
Neucre  Geochichte  der  Deutschen.  Vol.  5.  p.  124. 
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Tycho  Brahe  devoted  twenty  years  to  astronomical  observation, 
tells  us  4 It  is  of  no  human  being  the  abode — the  owls,  and  the  huts, 
have  wrested  it  from  the  dominion  of  man — But  there  Tycho  Bra- 
he, and  Kepler,  served  their  country,  and  their  kind,’&c. — There  is 
a serious  error  here.  Kepler  never  was  at  Urani berg,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  years  after  the  Danish  astronomer  had  been  driven  from 
it  by  persecution  that  they  met,  (Jan’y  1600)  for  the  first  time,  at 
Prague  in  Bohemia. — Protestant  exiles  from  Protestant  lands,  they 
both  found,  in  the  munificent  protection  of  the  Catholic  Rudolph, 
the  appreciation  of  their  scientific  merits  denied  then)  at  home. 
Passing  for  the  present  an  important  remark,  on  Tycho  Brahe’s 
rejection  of  the  Copernican  system,  (p.  61.)  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently recur,  we  come  to  Galileo. — Mr.  Adams  thus  notices  him. 

‘Galileo  was,  himself,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  his  age,  and  of  all  ages. 
The  science  of  Astronomy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  scarcely  less  indebted  to  him,  than  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  or 
Kepler.  To  the  ingratitude  or  neglect  of  the  common  herd  of  the  rulers  of 
mankind,  suffered  by  all  those  benefactQrs  of  the  race,  he  has  the  additional 
claim  of  the  merit  of  martyrdom  in  their  cause.  At  the  very  time  when  this 
new  engine  of  discovery,  the  principle  of  the  telescope,  came  to  him  like  the 
present  of  a new  pair  of  eyes,  he  was  already  involving  himself  in  contro- 
versy, religious  and  philosophical,  in  support  of  the  Copeinican  syst*m,  main- 
taining the  central  supremacy  of  the  sun,  and  the  subordinate  revolutions  of 
the  planets  round  him.  He  immediately  improved  the  spy  glass  of  Metius 
into  a telescope;  let  in  a new  flood  of  light  upon  the  Astronomical  observer’s 
eye,  and  discovered  by  his  own  observation,  several  stars  before  unknown. 
The  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  waxing  and  waning  phases  of  the  planets. 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  moon.  He  was  denounced, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  and,  in  his  own  defence,  wrote  memoir 
upon  memoir,  to  prevail  upon  the  Pope,  and*  the  inquisitors,  to  declare  the 
Copernican  system,  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As 
the  Pope,  and  seven  cardinals,  appointed  by  him  to  solve  this  knotty  question, 
pronounced,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion,  was  an  absurdity  in  phy- 
sics, and  a damnable  heresy  in  religion,  Galileo  was  expressly  forbidden,  ever 
again  to  maintain,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  that  the  rotary  motion  of 
the  earth  was  countenanced  by  the  holy  scriptures.  Cardinal  Bellarmin, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  announcing  this  sentence  to  Galileo,  gave  him  at 
the  same  time  a certificate,  that  it  was  not  pronounced,  as  a penalty;  and  that 
Galileo  was  not  required,  even  to  retract  his  opinions;  but  was  merely  prohi- 
bitory, forbidding  him  from  ever  again  maintaining  it.  He  promised  obe- 
dience, and  observed  it  for  a period  of  thirty-seven  years;  when,  in  J652,  he 
published  dialogues,  to  prove  the  immobility  of  the  sun,  and  the  planetary 
rotation  of  the  earth  round  him.  He  was  again  summoned  before  the  court 
of  inquisition.  Seven  cardinals  again  pronounced  his  theory  impious  and 
absurd,  and  he  was  condemned,  as  a relapsed  heretic,  to  three  years’  impri- 
sonment, and  to  repeat  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  once  a week  during 
that  time. 

At  70  years  of  age,  Galileo  was  compelled  by  the  sentence  of  these  inquisi- 
tor cardinals,  to  crave  pardon  for  having  maintained  the  truth,  and  abjured  it 
as  absurdity,  error  and  heresy,  upon  his  knees,  with  his  hands  upon  the  gos- 
pel. With  what  spirit  he  performed  this  ceremony,  you  may  imagine,  from 
the  fact  that,  on  rising  from  his  knees,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  he  stamped  upon  it,  and  said — “Yet  she  moves!”  He  was  finally 
discharged  from  prison,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with 
blindness,  brought  on  by  the  intenseness  of  application  to  his  telescope.  He 
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died  at  Florence  on  the  6th  of  January,  1641,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross;  not  without  a long  interval,  during  which  his  friends  and 
admirers,  desiring  to  erect  a monument  to  his  memory,  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Michael  Angelo-Buonaroiti,  were  compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  their 
purpose,  till  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  apostle  of  truth,  should  have 
subsided  into  oblivion.  In  1737,  when  it  was  no  longer  absurdity  or  sacrilege 
to  believe,  that  the  earth  rolls  round  her  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  the  monu- 
ment was  erected. 

In  the  lives  of  Copernicus,  of  Tycho  Brahe,  of  Kepler,  and  of  Galileo,  we 
see  the  destiny  of  almost  all  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  see,  too, 
the  irrepressible  energies  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
of  truth,  in  conflict  with  the  prejudices,  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  the  hatred, 
and  the  lawless  power  of  their  cotemporaries  upon  the  earth.  The  institu- 
tion, by  the  officers  of  which , Galileo  suffered  every  persecution,  short  of  death, 
which  man  could  inflict  upon  him,  was  the  invention  of  Ignatius  Loyola , a 
man,  in  all  the  properties  which  constitute  greatness,  not  inferior  to  Gal- 
ileo himself.  The  profound  meditation,  the  untameable  activity,  the  un- 
tireable  pertinacity,  the  unconquerable  will,  stiffening  against  resistance, 
overcoming  obstacles,  bearing  down  opposition,  sweeping  its  way  along  to  its 
intended  object,  and  like  faith,  casting  mountains  into  the  sea,  were  alike  in 
them  both.  What,  then,  was  the  difference  between  them?  It  was  in  the 
objects,  to  which  they  severally  applied  these  properties,  in  action.  Ignatius, 
under  the  influence  of  religious  fanaticism,  invents  an  engine  of  despotic 
power,  a rod  of  iron,  and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  a frail  mortal  man,  already 
invested,  by  the  infatuation  of  the  age,  with  imputed  infallibility.  Galileo 
interrogates  the  physical  creation,  for  the  causes  of  its  own  existence,  and  his 
ultimate  object,  is  the  triumph  of  truth.  To  which  of  the  contending  causes 
must  the  voice  of  posterity  say — God  speed?  To  the  champion  of  truth — and 
the  truth  shall  ultimately  prevail.’ 

We  are  among  those  who  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Adams  any  bigoted 
motive  in  thus  repeating  the  distorted  and  too  generally  adopted 
account  of  Galileo’s  dealings  with  the  Inquisition.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve him  capable  of  it.  The  memory  of  the  glow  of  admiration 
excited  in  us  on  witnessing,  a few  years  since,  one  of  the  most 
honorable  incidents  of  his  well-spent  life,  is  too  fresh  to  permit  us 
readily  to  abandon  the  veneration  for  him  which  it  inspired. 

In  his  notice  of  Galileo’s  prosecution,  Mr.  Adams  has  adopted,  in 
the  main,  the  commonly  received  version;  and  although  this  adoption 
would  not  support  against  him  the  accusation  of  falsifying  history — 
there  is  yet  serious  cause  of  complaint  in  that  the  distinguished  orator, 
with  his  literary  resources,  his  facility  of  investigation,  and  the 
abundance — even  unto  profusion,  of  means  |^nave  avoided  the 
offences  committed  against  history,  chronology,  and  good  taste, 
should  yet  have  neglected  them,  and  been  content  tO'give  us  the  ‘bis 
repetita’of  stale  compilations. — We  havO  spoken  of  the  startling 
anachronism  charged  upon  the  author.of  the  oration,  in  representing 
Ignatius  as  the  inventor  of  an  institution  which  had  seen  some  three 
centuries  of  existence  before  the  saint’s  life  commenced.  The 
reader  will  perceive,  from  the  passage  above  cited,  that  Mr.  Adams 
Jias,  evidently',  made  this  mistake;  and  if  any  question  of  it  could 
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arise  from  a close  examination  of  the  context,  the  subsequent 
expressions,  ‘engine  of  despotic  power,’  and  ‘a  rod  of  iron’  qualify- 
ing the  nature  of  the  institution  spoken  of,  place  it  beyond  a doubt. 
The  construction  by  which  it  is  sought  to  nmke  the  word  ‘ institu- 
tion’ have  reference  to  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  is  too  violent  to  be 
for  a moment  admitted.  With  even  more  than  the  sophistry  and 
hatred  of  Blaise  Pascal  himself,  the  orator  could  not,  possibly,  hav 
intended  the  application  of  these  epithets  to  that  noble  band  of  mei 
who,  guided  and  inspired  by  Xavier  and  Ignatius,  converted  the 
heathen,*  protected  the  poor,!  revived  the  drooping  faith  of  na- 
tions, t and  educated  the  youth  of  Europe. || — 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  parallel  instituted  by  Mr. 
Adams  between  St.  Ignatius  and  Galileo, — a parallel  forced,  false, 
and  incongruous  in  every  respect.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Ora- 
tor has  again  put  chronology  on  the  rack  to  eke  out  another  reflect- 
ion on  Rome,  and  tells  us  ‘ It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Newton,  to 
be  born,  and  to  live  in  a country,  where  there  was  no  college  of 
Cardinals,  to  cast  him  into  prison,  and.  doom  him  to  spend  his  days 
in  repeating  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  for  shedding  light  upon 
the  world,  and  publishing  mathematical  truth.  Newton  was  not 
persecuted  by  the  dull  and  ignorant  instruments  of  political,  or 
ecclesiastical  power.  He  lived  in  honor  among  his  countrymen — 
was  a member  of  one  parliament — received  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood— held  for  many  years  a lucrative  office,  and  at  his  decease, 
was  interred  in  solemn  state,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wh£re  a monu- 
ment records  his  services  to  mankind,  among  the  sepulchres  of  the 
British  Kings.’ 

Mr.  Adams  has  trodden  upon  smouldering  ashes  here.  The 
country  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  experienced  the  happy  lot 
thus  spoken  of  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  England; — a country 

* 4 The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  service,  in  which  these  indefatigable 
men  were  engaged — the  heroic  qualities  and  religious  virtues,  which  alone 
could  have  induced  them  to  enter  upon  the  labor,  or  supported  them  under  it, 
— must  for  ever  command  the  admirution  of  mankind.’  London  Quarterly 
Review,  September,  1836. 

t 4 The  devout  resorted  to  him  (Ignatius)  for  guidance,  the  miserable  for 
relief,  the  wise  for  instruction,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  for  succour.’  Edin- 
burg Review. — July,  1842. 

| 4 The  weak  points  of  Protestantism  they  attacked  with  embarrassing  inge- 
nuity; and  the  reformed  churches  did  not  cease  to  give  th<  m abundant  advan- 
tage by  inconsistency,  extravagance,  and  passion.’  Hallam,  Literature  of 
Europe.  Vol.  2.  p.  56. 

||  4 A new  society,’  says  Bacon,  4 has  introduced  the  most  salutary  reform  in 
the  schools.  Why  are  not  such  men  everywhere  to  be  found?  Why  do  we 
not  profit  by  them?’ — 4 Ad  psedogogicam  quod  attinet,  brevissimum  foret  dic- 
tu.  Consule  scholas  Jesuitarum.’  4 As  for  the  education  of  youth,  consult  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits.  Nothing  Can  be  better  than  their  method.’  Bacon  di 
dign.  et  Augm.  Scient.  I.  7. 
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which,  above  all  others, — nay,  alone  of  all  others,  has  written 
upon  her  Statute  Book  in  letters  of  blood,  persecution  the  most 
savage  ‘/or  shedding  light  upon  the  world , and  publishing  mathemati- 
cal truth ’/  Not  prosecution — -mark  the  word — for  the  assertion  of 
an  hypothesis  in  language  of  insult,  ingratitude,  and  contempt  of 
authority;  but  persecution  in  the  unquestionable  shape  of  exile,  the 
dungeon  and  the  scaffold,  for  teaching  the  peasant’s  child  to  read 
‘Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven’! — Mr.  Adams  the  scholar, — Mr. 
Adams  the  man  of  the  world, — Mr.  Adams  the  statesman,  surely  can- 
not be  ignorant  that,  within  his  own  recollection,  laws — penal  laws, 
enacted  by  the  parliament  of  England,  were  in  force,  by  virtue  of 
which, 

1.  If  a Catholic  in  Ireland  kept  school,  or  taught  any  person, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  any  species  of  literature  or  science,  such 
teacher  was  punishable  by  law  with  banishment — and  if  he  return- 
ed, he  was  subject  to  be  hanged  as  a.  felon. 

2.  If  a Catholic  child  received  literary  instruction  from  a Catho- 
lic— either  privately  or  at  school,  such  child— even  though  in  its 
early  infancy,  incurred  a forfeiture  of  all  its  property,  present  or 
future. 

And  when  thus  deprived  at  home  of  the  means  of  knowledge, 

3.  If  the  Catholic  child  went  into  a foreign  country  for  education, 
the  child  incurred  the  same  penalty,  as  also  the  person  making 
any  remittance  of  goods  or  money  for  its  maintenance  !*  ‘ College 

of  Cardinals!’ — ‘Persecution  for  shedding  light  upon  the  world!’ 

But  more  of  this.  Mr.  Adams,  in  thus  connecting  Sir  Isaac  New-r 
ton’s  name  with  a reflection  on  his  immunity  from  persecution, 
has  called  up  some  reminiscences  exceedingly  awkward  in  the  way 
of  commentary.  At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Alban  Francis, 
the  Orator  may  possibly  recollect  the  active  partaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish astronomer  in  an  affair  highly  disgraceful  to  himself  and  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Application  was  made  in  1687  by 
James  II.  to  the  senate  of  that  University  to  confer  upon  Alban 
Francis,  a learned  Benedictine  monk,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
This,  the  senate,  at  first,  refused  in  a manner  peculiarly  insulting  to 
the  candidate;  but  afterwards  offered  the  degree,  on  the  easy  condi- 
tion that  the  Benedictine  father  should  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
statute  against  the  Catholic  religion — pronouncing  it  damnable  and 
idolatrous! — And  this,  too,  when  similar  degrees  had  been  repeatedly 


* Statutes  7th  Will.  3.  ch.  4.  s.  9.  1694.  Ditto,  3.  ch.  4.  s.  1.  1694. 
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conferred  upon  foreigners  of  various  climes  and  creeds,  without  the 
requirement  of  the  oath, — and  even  in  one  case  upon  the  Mahome- 
tan Secretary  to  the  Ambassador  of  Morocco!*  Sir  lsauc  Newton 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  this  piece  of  bigotry;  and, 
suspending  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  his  Principia,  lent  all 
the  weight  of  his  great  name,  in  order  that  an  Englishman — be- 
cause a Catholic — might  not  receive  for  his  virtues  and  his  learn- 
ing, the  poor  distinction  of  an  honorary  degree! — ‘It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance,’ we  are  told  in  the  Biography  just  cited,  ‘perhaps  as 
much  as  the  personal  merit  of  Newton , that  induced  the  University 
to  select  him,  the  following  year,  to  serve  as  their  representative 
in  Parliament.’  Numerous  instances  crowd  upon  our  memory  of 
various  other  pleasant  and  peculiar  methods  of  ‘shedding  light,’ 
and  ‘ publishing  mathematical  truth,’  invented  and  practised  by 
that  ‘learned,  ingenious,  and  generous  nation  of  which  we  were’ 
once  ‘ members.’!  The  which  learned  and  ingenious  nation,  when 
Gregory  XIII.  and  the  ‘College  of  Cardinals’  had  published  ma- 
thematical truth,  by  effecting  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  any 
age, — the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar — refused  for  more 
than  a century  to  receive  it.J  But  to  return  to  Galileo. 

The  admirable  article,  herewith,  from  the  Dublin  Review,  pre- 
sents, we  believe,  the  most  thorough  and  searching  examination  of 
the  question  of  Galileo’s  persecution  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. 
It  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England;  and  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
remarkable  work  on  the  Literature  of  Europe,  in  speaking  of  Gal- 
ileo, refers  to  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation. — As  the  Review 
confines  itself  to  the  relation  of  those  events  of  Galileo’s  life  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  trial  at  Rome,  we  suppose  that  a sketch 
of  his  whole  career  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  themselves  familiar  with  his  history.  This  outline  of  his 
biography  shall  be  principally  confined  to  the  facts  related  by  Mr. 
Drinkwater  and  Sir  David  Brewster — sources  which  will  not,  we 
presume,  be  suspected  of  undue  partiality  to  auy  thing  Catholic. 

Galileo  Galilei  was  born  at  Pisa,  in  February,  1564.  When  a 
youth,  he  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  having  mani- 
fested a great  fondness  for  mathematics,  his  father  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  his  pursuit  of  that  study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  when 

* Lingard’s  England,  Vol.  8.  p.  199. — Life  of  Newton,  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  p.  24. 

t Mr.  Adams’  Oration,  p.  36. 

t 4 Truth  being  no  longer  truth,  when  promulgated  by  the  Pope.’  Hallam 
Lit.  of  Eur.  Vol.  2.  p.  283. 
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about  to  leave  the  school  of  mathematics,  he  was  noticed  by  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  and  recommended  to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany  as  a 
young  man  of  whom  the  highest  expectations  might  be  entertained. 
He  was  immediately  nominated  lecturer  on  mathematics  in  his  native 
city.  Galileo  now  pursued  his  researches  in  physics  with  increased 
diligence  and  ardor. 

At  that  period,  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  still  reigned  in  the 
schools,  although  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  lived  in  the  early  par 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Nizzoli,  his  contemporary,  Giordan 
Bruno,  and  Benedetti,  who  wrote  about  the  time  of  Galileo’s  birth, 
had  already,  by  many  striking  and  successful  experiments,  shaken 
the  authority  of  the  Stagyrite  in  matters  of  science.  Galileo  fol- 
lowed zealously  in  their  path,  and  proved  by  experiment  the  fal- 
sity of  many  of  the  prevailing  opinions.  Among  these  was  the  ax- 
iom that  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  proportionate  to  their 
weights.  The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  afforded  Galileo  a favorable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  incorrectness;  and  the  simultaneous 
descent  of  unequal  weights  should  have  convinced  the  unwilling 
Aristotelians  of  the  absurdity  of  their  doctrine. 

But  if  he  had  denounced  this  and  other  errors  to  his  pupils  4 with 
a zeal,  perhaps,  bordering  on  indiscretion,’  they  were  not  the  less  to 
blame  in  refusing  credence  to  their  young  teacher,  the  success  of 
whose  experiment  they  ascribed  to  some  cause  unknown.  Their 
hesitation  instantly  to  embrace  the  principles  he  announced,  was  as 
ungrateful  to  Galileo,  as  his  rebukes  were  intolerable  to  them. 
Harshness  begat  alienation,  and  sarcasm,  ill  will. 

For  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  science,  and  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  Galileo  much  needed  another  philosophy  than  that 
in  which  he  has  so  well  earned  the  title  of  ‘ Master  of  Modern 
Physics.’  For  a prejudice  that  had  its  root  in  centuries,  he  would 
make  no  allowance.  For  an  ignorance  against  which  he  alone, 
among  the  many,  was  enlightened,  he  had  no  consideration.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was  a rupture  between  the  young  philo-. 
sopher  and  his  unenlightened  hearers,  which  soon  ripened  into 
enmity.  That  discretion  of  valor  which  is  the  brightest  quality  in 
the  veteran  soldier  and  the  experienced  controversialist  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  a young  and  ardent  mind,  flushed  with  success, 
and  impatient  of  the  fetters  with  which  aged  prejudice  had  loaded 
the  swift  feet  of  Science. 

But  well  would  it  have  been  for  the  cause  of  philosophy  had 
Galileo,  in  after  years,  laid  this  lesson  to  his  heart  and  profited  by 
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it.  Sir  David  Brewster  remarks  in  commenting  upon  this  incident, 
‘Forgetting  that  all  knowledge  is  progressive,  and  that  the  errors 
of  one  generation  call  forth  the  comments,  and  are  replaced  by  tho 
discoveries  of  the  next,  Galileo  did  not  anticipate  that  his  own  spe- 
culations and  incompleted  labours  might  one  day  provoke  unmiti- 
gated censure;  and  he  therefore  failed  in  making  allowance  for  the 
prejudices  and  ignorance  of  his  opponents.  He  who  enjoys  tho 
proud  lot  of  taking  a position  in  advance  of  his  age,  need  not  won- 
der that  his  less  gifted  contemporaries  are  left  behind.  Men  are 
not  necessarily  obstinate  because  they  cleave  to  deeply  rooted  and 
venerable  errors,  nor  are  they  absolutely  dull  when  they  are  long 
in  understanding  and  slow  in  embracing  newly  discovered  truths.’ 

These  and  other  difficulties  made  Galileo  enemies,  whose  mach- 
inations, it  is  said,  rendered  his  stay  at  Pisa  unpleasant.  At  this 
time,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  farm 
ily  fell  upon  him,  and  he  gladly  accepted,  (September,  1592.)  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Padua.  There  he  remained  until  1610,  when  he 
was  called  to  Florence  by  Cosmo  II  to  fill  the  station  of  Grand  Ducal 
Mathematician.  This  period  of  eighteen  years  was  nobly  employed 
for  Science.  During  this  time  he  invented  the  Telescope,*  irm 
proved  the  Thermometer,  wrote  many  valuable  papers,  and  comple- 
ted numerous  inventions. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  time  when  he  aban-r 
doned  the  Ptolemaic  System  for  that  of  Copernicus.  The  weight 
of  authority  appears  to  fix  it  somewhere  between  1593  and  1597. 
His  fame  had  meanwhile  risen  deservedly  high.  His  reputation 
became  European.  Crowds,  among  whom  were  Dukes  and  Princes, 
fiocked  to  hear  him.  Galileo’s  first  telescope  magnified  only  three 
times.  A second  which  he  made,  and  presented  to  the  Venitinn 
Senate,  had  a power  of  eight.  His  third  telescope,  constructed  with 
great  pains,  magnified  thirty-three  times.t  With  this  instrument  J 
early  in  1610  he  discovered  the  inequalities  or  mountains  of  the 

* The  credit  of  this  invention  is  disputed  by  Italy  (for  others  than  Galileo) 
Holland,  and  England.  According  to  Galileo’s  own  statement,  having  heard 
(in  1609)  of  an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  distant  objects  were  repre- 
sented much  nearer  than  they  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  he  set  himself  to 
discover  upon  scientific  principle  by  what  means  such  an  effect  could  be 
produced.  The  result  of  his  admirable  labors  was  the  construction  of  a tele- 
scopp,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  commenced  a series  of  grand  discoveries. 

+ Bailly,  Histoire  d’Astronornie  IViodeme,  Vol.  2.  p.  35. 

\ Still  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Valerv.  Voyage  Litteraire, 
p.  296. 
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Moon,  forty  stars  in  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  He 
announced  these  discoveries  in  a work  bearing  the  appropriate  title 
* Nuncius  Sidereus.1*  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  deep 
and  exciting  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  this  book  produced. 
Joy*  doubt,  astonishment  and  unbelief  all  manifested  themselves  with 
more  or  less  violence,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  parties  and 
their  means  of  making  themselves  heard.  Kepler,  in  a letter  to 
Galileo,  described  his  impressions  on  hearing  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  in  the  following  graphic  manner  ‘ Wachenfels 
stopped  his  carriage  at  my  door  to  tell  me,  when  such  a fit" of  won- 
der seized  me  at  a report  which  seemed  so  very  absurd,  that  be- 
tween his  joy,  my  colouring,  and  the  laughter  of  both,  confounded 
as  we  were  by  such  a novelty,  we  were  hardly  capable,  he  of  speak- 
ing. or  I of  listening.’ 

Galileo  visited  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1611.  His  fame  had  long  preceded  him.  Nowhere  were  his 
discoveries  better  appreciated,  his  merits  more  highly  prized,  than 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Christian  world.  His  visit  was  a continued 
ovation.  Honors  the  most  distinguished  were  lavished  upon  him. 
‘Whether  we  consider  Cardinal,  Prince,  or  Prelate,’  says  Salus- 
bury,  ‘he  found  an  honorable  welcome  from  them  all,  and  had 
their  palaces  as  open  and  free  to  him  as  the  houses  of  his  private 
friends.’  His  reception  was  indeed,  as  is  beautifully  remarked,  ‘as 
though  one  of  his  own  starry  wonders  had  dropt  from  the  sky.’ 
Having  brought  with  him  his  best  telescope,  he  erected  it  in  the  gar- 
den of  Cardinal  Bandini.  For  weeks,  all  classes,  Prelate,  priest,  lay- 
man, noble  and  plebeian  flocked  to  see  the  wonders  given  for  the 
first  time,  to  human  gaze. — The  spots  on  the  Sun  lately  discovered 
by  Galileo,!  were  the  particular  object  of  their  curiosity. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Galileo  became  a member  of  the 
celebrated  Lincaean  Academy.  This  was  a philosophical  Society 
founded  in  1603,  by  a young  Roman  nobleman  (Federigo  Cesi.j 

* 1 The  Herald  of  the  Stars.’ 

f The  honor  of  first  making  this  important  discovery  is  claimed  for  the 
Jesuit  Scheiner.  Hallam  claims  it  for  his  countryman  Harriot,  while  Sir 
David  Brewster  insists  upon  the  precedence  of  Galileo,  without  questioning 
the  right  of  either  of  the  three  to  the  merit  of  an  original  discoverer.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  distinguished  service  rendered  by  the  Jesuit  Father  to 
science.  By  dint  of  laborious  and  intelligent  observation  of  the  spots  on  the 
Sun,  he  discovered  more  than  two  thousand.  He  published  a work  (Rosa 
Ursina)  giving  an  account  of  them.  Scheiner  is  also  the  first  astronomer  who 
observed  and  explained  (Sol  ellipticus)  the  elliptic  form  which  the  sun  takes 
in  approaching  the  horizon.  Bailly,  Hist,  d’astronomie  Moderne,  T.  2.  pp. 
144,  145. 
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Its  chief  object  was  the  investigation  of  the  physical  sciences.  We  } 
cannot  forbear  giving  a short  extract  from  the  Regulations  by  'j 
which  it  was  governed:  and  this,  ns  well  to  shew  thut  there  were  i 
already  some  glimmerings  of  light  in  this  benighted  region, — as  for  i 
the  edification  of  many  societies  of  our  own  day  which  complacently 
settle  grave  questions  in  science  and  metaphysics  with  a more  or 
less  extensive  knowledge  of  their  rudiments. 

‘ The  Lyncean  Society  desires  for  its  academicians,  philosophers  eager  for 
real  knowledge,  who  will  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  espe- 
cially to  mathematics;  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  neglect  the  ornaments  of 
elegant  literature  and  philosophy,  which  like  a graceful  garment  adorn  the 
whole  body  of  science.  In  the  pious  love  of  wisdom,  and  to  the  praise  of  the 
most  good  and  most  high  God,  let  the  Lynceans  give  their  minds,  first  to 
observation  and  reflection,  and'  afterwards  to  writing  and  publishing. — It  is 
not  within  the  Lyncean  plan  to  find  leisure  for  recitations  and  declamatory 
assemblies;  the  meetings  will  neither  be  frequent  nor  full,  and  chiefly  for  i 
transacting  the  necessary  business  of  the  society:  but  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  such  exercises  will  in  no  respect  be  hindered,  provided  they  attend 
them  as  accessory  studies,  decently  and  quietly,  and  without  making  promises 
and  professions  of  how  much  they  are  about  to  do.’ 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  should  much  like  to  give  these 
regulations  at  length.  Their  simple  gravity,  their  absence  of  pre- 
tension, their  piety,  form  a refreshing  contrast  with  the  idle  decla- 
mation and  vain  assumption  of  too  many  modern  academic  lights. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1611,  and  a part  of  the  following 
year  were  occupied  by  Galileo  in  his  usual  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  in  a protracted  controversy  on  the  question,  whether  the 
shape  of  bodies  has  any  influence  on  their  disposition  to  float  or 
sink  in  a fluid.  His  three  treatises  on  this  subject  are  said  to  con- 
tain much  acute  reasoning  in  support  of  the  true  principles  of  hy- 
drostatics, and,  it  is  conceded  by  all,  left  him  master  of  the  field. 

Galileo  had  now  attained  reputation,  wealth,  station,  and  high 
honors.  With  leisure  and  means  at  his  command,  he  could  pursue 
with  every  advantage  his  professional  career,  adding  new  riches  to 
science,  and  fresh  laurels  to  his  fame.  His  pupils  had  been  called 
to  fill  the  scientific  chairs  in  the  principal  Universities  of  Italy.  His 
friends  and  correspondents,  were  Philosophers,  Princes,  and  Pre- 
lates. Both  they  and  his  disciples  of  every  rank  were  devoted  to 
him.  If  he  encountered  opposition,  it  was  to  him  more  a subject 
for  triumph  than  for  sorrow.  Each  success  more  brightly  illustra- 
ted his  fame,  and,  so  firmly  established  was  it,  that,  even  some 
startling  errors  he  fell  into,  and  which  were  corrected  by  his  adver- 
saries, did  not,  it  would  appear,  at  all  dim  its  high  lustre. 

Not  his  were  the  essays  of  the  timid  and  discouraged; — jeered  at, 
as  was  Fulton,  up  to  the  very  instant  that  demonstration  silenced 
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e his  mockers: — he  wrote  ex  cathedra,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
y in  a tone  of  overbearing  confidence.*  Not  his  the  constant  struggle 
e with  poverty  and  ‘ hope  deferred,’  in  spite  of  which  Columbus  found 
r a new  world — unlike  Galileo’s,  visible  in  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven 
'i  — but  beyond  the  unknown  and  trackless  wave: — cheered  on  in 
r the  path  already  explored  for  him,  every  step  he  made  was  hail- 
ed as  progress,  every  novelty  he  announced  was  received  with 
[ joyful  confidence.  Not  his  the  fate  of  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe,— 
compelled  to  find  in  exile  the  kindness  refused  at  home.  Not  his  the 
\ labors  of  sad  and  silent  years,  destined  only  to  see  the  light  when 

i the  hand  that  traced  them  was  cold  in  the  tomb: — sovereigns  receiv- 

' ed  their  dedications,  and  learned  academies  sent  them  forth  with  all 
i the  illustration  of  their  high  authority. — But  the  pride  of  intellect 
and  thirst  for  glory  of  the  Man,  were  too  strong  for  the  Philoso- 
pher’s love  of  Science.  The  path  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
Copernican  system  lay  open  and  broad  before  him.  He  must  needs 
render  it  rugged  and  difficult  by  obstacles  of  his  own  creation. 
‘Twas  not  the  quiet  seclusion  of  scientific  investigation  he  desired, 
but  the  garish,  noisy  display  of  power.  Galileo  strove  not  for  truth, 
but  for  victory! 

For  the  vindication  of  the  Church  from  the  odious  charge  of  per- 
secuting science  in  the  person  of  Galileo,  we  do  not  choose  to  rest 
content  with  the  palliative  statement  of  Hallam  that  ‘for  eighty 
years  the  theory  of  the  Earth’s  motion  had  been  maintained  with- 
out censure;  and  it  could  only  be  the  greater  boldness  j of  Garlileo 
which  drew  down  upon  him  the  notice  of  the  Church. ’$  Nor  with 
the  admission  of  Sir  David  Brewster  that  ‘the  Church  party  were 
not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  Science,  however 
much  they  may  have  dreaded  its  influence.1  Nor  yet  with  the  very 
candid  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (October 
1837.)  which,  more  than  anything  we  have  seen  from  Protestant 
authority,  presents  this  point  in  its  true  light. 

‘ It  is  doubtless  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
the  very  same  doctrines  which  had  been  published  with  impunity  by  Coper- 
nicus— and  in  a work,  too,  dedicated  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  Paul  III.,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  sheltering  them  under  his  sacred  iEgis — should,  nearly  a 

* * When  argument  failed  to  enlighten  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries,  and 
reason  to  dispel  their  prejudices,  he  wielded  against  them  his  powerful  wea- 
pons of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.’  Lardner’s  Cab.  Cycl.,  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  29. 

t Even  Mr.  Drinkwater  appears  willing  to  concede  this  much.  ‘ For  we 
cannot  often  enough  repeat  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  itself  so 
much  as  the  free,  unyielding  manner  in  which  it  was  supported,  which  was 
originally  obnoxious.’  Life  of  Galileo,  Lib.  of  Usef.  Knowledge,  p.  48. 

X Lit.  of  Europe,  Vol.  4.  p.  16. 
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hundred  years  afterwards,  when  civilisation  had  made  some  progress,  have 
subjected  Galileo  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  If  we  stud),  however, 
the  conduct  of  Galileo  himself,  and  consider  his  temper  and  tone  of  mind,  and 
his  connexion  with  a political  party,  unfriendly  to  religion  as  well  ns  to  the 
Papal  government,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  different  feelings 
with  which  the  writings  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  were  received.  Had  the 
Tuscan  philosopher  been  a recluse  student  of  nature,  who,  like  Copernicus, 
announced  his  opinions  as  accessions  to  knowledge,-  and  not  as  subversive  of 
old  and  deeply  cherished  errors; — had  he  stood  alone  us  the  fearless  arbiter 
and  champion  of  truth,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  would,  probably,  like  Pnul  III., 
have  tolerated  the  new  doctrine:  and,  like  him  too,  they  might  probubly  have 
embraced  it.  But  Galileo  contrived  to  surround  the  truth  with  every  variety 
of  obstruction.  The  tide  of  knowledge,  which  had  hitherto  advanced  in  peace, 
he  crested  with  angry  breakers,  and  he  involved  in  its  surf  both  his  friends 
end  his  enemies.  When  the  more  violent  partisans  of  the  church,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  some  of  its  higher  functionaries,  and  spurred  on  by  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  personal  enemies  of  Galileo,  had  fixed  the  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  obnoxious  doctrine,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  the  most 
tolerant  Pontiff  to  dismiss  charge's  of  heresy  and  irrcligion  without  some 
formal  decision  on  the  subject.  The  astronomer  was  therefore  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition  in  1615,  and  it  was  decreed  that  Cardinal  Bellaimine 
should  enjoin  Galileo  to  renounce  his  heresy,  and  pledge  himself  neither  to 
teach  nor  publish  it  in  future.  But  even  this  decree  was  not  an  unanimous 
one.  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  (afterwards  Pope  Urban  VIII.),  and  other 
members  of  the  congregation  concurred  in  opposing  it;  and  we  can  therefore 
view  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a gentle  expostulation  with  Galileo , and  a 
necessary  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  authority.’ 

The  facts  connected  with  Galileo’s  first  attempt  to  force  from 
Rome  the  concession  that  the  Copernitan  doctrine  was  consistent 
with  Scripture,  set  this  important  matter  at  rest.  We  will  not  here 
anticipate  the  admirable  exposition  of  this  point  and  its  accompany- 
ing circumstances  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review.  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  labors  hard  to  shew  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  prove  that  his  system  was  supported  by  Scripture. 
If  any  reader  of  the  Article  remains  unconvinced  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this,  positjon,  we  must  correct  both  him  and  Mr.  Drinkwater 
by  authority  which,  we  presume,  will  hardly  be  questioned.* 

The  Church  in  acting  as  it  did,  made  the  proper  discrimination 
in  refusing  to  recognize  as  a demonstrated  proposition  that  which 
was  as  yet,  and  could  only  be,  an  hypothesis-!  It  was  in  this  latter 
position  that  Copernicus  presented  his  system.  ‘Astronomers,’  said 
he,  in  his  dedication  to  Pope  Paul  III.  ‘being  permitted  to  imagine 

* * Mr.  Drinkwater  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Galileo  did  not 
endeavor  to  prove  his  system  compatible  with  Scripture.  In  a letter  to  Chris- 
tina, the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  author  (Brenna)  of  the  life  in  Fab- 
broni’s  work  tells  us  he  argued  very  elaborately  for  that  purpose.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  his  over  desire  to  prove  his  theory  orthodox,  which  incensed 
the  Church  against  it.’  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  Vol.  4.  p.  17. 

t The  system,  as  then  presented,  was  filled  with  very  great  errors.  ‘ The 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus  was  not  altogether  so  simple 
a question  as  sometimes  it  may  have  been  considered.’  Life  of  Kepler,  Lib. 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  22. 
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circles,  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  stars,  I thought  myself 
equally  entitled  to  examine  if  the  supposition  of  the  motion  of  the 
Earth  would  render  the  Theory  of  these  appearances  more  exact 
and  simple.1 

Did  Galileo  stand  on  higher  ground  than  Copernicus?  Was  he 
better  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  system  of  the  Polish  priest  than 
its  discoverer? — By  no  means: — for  we  find  him  passing  by,  almost 
unnoticed,  the  strong  arguments  he  might  have  drawn  from  the 
Phases  of  Venus,  and  the  all-important  discovery  of  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter — a discovery  which  Herschel  calls  ‘the  holding  turn  of  the 
Copernican  system,’*  to  settle  down,  complacently,  upon  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides  as  the  ‘crowning  proof.1!  WTe  are  greatly 
in  error,  if  any  astronomer  of  the  present  day  would  undertake  its 
demonstration,  with  the  misconceptions  and  limited  knowledge  of 
Galileo. 

The  historian  Hume  tells  us  that  Lord  Bacon  ‘ rejected  with  the 
most  positive  disdain  the  system  of  Copernicus.1  Tycho  Brahe 
refused  to  admit  its  truth — preferring  to  it  one,  according  to  which 
‘ The  Earth  is  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe;  all  the  stars 
move  every  day  round  the  axis  of  the  world;  and  the  Sun,  in  its 
annual  revolution,  carries  with  it  the  planets.1  Laplace  considers 
the  error  of  the  Danish  astronomer  sufficiently  excused,  because  of 
his  ignorance  of — what  certainly  he  could  not  know — the  dis- 
coveries of  the  centuries  that  followed  him;!  and  Mr.  Adams  is  of 
opinion  that,  in  his  rejection  of  the  Copernican  system,  ‘ The  reli- 
gion of  Tycho , in  the  encounter  with  his  philosophy , obtained  a tri- 
umph, honorable  to  him , but  erroneous  in  fact.'' ||— And  must  the 
Catholic  Church  be  accused  of  retarding  the  progress  of  science 
because  forsooth,  she  refused- — not  to  allow  the  teaching  of  any 
theory, § it  pleased  philosophers  to  broach — but  to  suffer  the  Scrip- 

* Address  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  1827. 

t The  credit  of  first  clearly  pointing  out  the  true  relation  between  the  tides 
and  the  moon,  is  due  to  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coimbra.  Drinkwater, 
Life  of  Gal.  p.  72. 

! * It  would  be,  however,  unjust  .to  judge  him  with  the  same  rigor,  as  one 
who  should  refuse  at  present  to  believe  the  motion  of  the  earth,  confirmed  by 
the  numerous  discoveries  made  in  Astronomy  since  that  period,’  System  of 
the  World,  Vol.  2.  p.  273. 

||  Mr.  Adams’  Oration,  p.  51. 

$ ‘Copernicus,’  says.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  ‘ had  been  allowed  to  dedicate  his 
great  work  to  Pope  Paul  III.;  and  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  under 
that  sanction  in  1543,  to  the  year  1616,  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  this 
theory  was  left  in  the  hands  of  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  who  alter- 
nately attacked  and  defended  itjvithout  receiving  either  support  or  moleafca-u 
tion  from  ecclesiastical  decrees,’  Life  of  Gal.  Lib.  of  Usef.  Knowl,  p. 
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tures  to  be  tortured  into  the  support  of  a system,  which  she  wfts 
modestly  asked  to  admit  upon  the  very  defective  evidences  offered 
by  an  astronomer  who  had  committed,  and  persisted  in,  a gross 
error  concerning  one  of  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  pheno- 
mena of  the  age — the  three  comets  of  1618?* 

Lord  Bacon  should  not  be  blamed,  quoth  the  panegyrists  of  the 
English  philosopher!  The  Theologians  of  Tubingen  did  their  duty, 
we  are  constructively  told  by  the  careful  dissimulators  of  Protestant 
intolerance!  The  Huguenot  royal  professor  (Ramus,)  insists  his 
French  biographer,  had  good  reason  (ten  years  after  the  death  of  Ga- 
lileo!) for  not  embracing  the  Copernican  doctrine!  The  astronomer 
of  Uraniberg,  whose  eyes  for  more  than  twenty  years  were  heaven- 
wards, and  to  whom  the  faces  of  his  own  children  were  not  more 
familiar  than  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  is  judged  unjustly , if  judged 
by  our  measure  of  knowledge,  says  Laplace!  and  his  rejection  of  the 
theory  of  the  Earth’s  motion,  says  Mr.  Adams,  was  ‘ honorable  to 
bimf — But  these  philosophers  and  astronomers  acted  consistently, 
— nay,  wisely,  in  rejecting  on  scientific  grounds  a system,  for  the 
merely  theological  condemnation  | of  which,  the  congregation  at 
Rome  is  covered  with  every  opprobrious  epithet!  Truly  are  the 
dispensations  of  posterity  most  mysterious! 

We  refer  to  the  Article  for  the  interesting  details  of  the  events 
from  1611  to  1616.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  perse- 
cution of  1616  were  terminated,  and  before  leaving  Rome,  Galileo 
had  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  Paul  V,  in  which  he  was  received  very 
graciously.  His  Holiness  assured  him,  on  parting,  ‘ that  the  Con- 
gregation were  no  longer  in  a humor  to  listen  lightly  to  calumnies 
against  him,  and  that  so  long  as  he  occupied  the  Papal  chair,  Galileo 
might  consider  himself  as  safe.’ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Galileo  was  deeply  occupied  in  a scien- 
tific correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Spain.  Philip  III  had  offered 
astronomers  a large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a new  method  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  Galileo  was  long  in  treaty  with  the 
Spanish  ministry  upon  the  subject.  He  imagined  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  means  of  making  with  accuracy  the  necessary  observa- 
tions at  sea  to  obtain  this  end.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  shewn 

* ‘ Galileo,  unfortunately  took  them  for  atmospheric  meteors.  But  a Jesuit, 
Grassi,  in  a treatise,  De  Tribus  Cometis,  Rome  1618,  had  the  honor  ol  ex 
plaining  what  had  baffled  Galileo;  and  first  held  them  to  be  planets  mpving 
in  vast  ellipses  round  the  sun.’  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  Vol.  4.  p.  14. 

t It  has  yet  to  be  shewn  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Inquisition  wai 
incorrect, — viz:  that  the  Copernican  ayatem  is  not  supported  by  Scripture? 
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that  Galileo  was  too  sanguine  in  the  success  of  his  method.  He 
could  not,  possibly,  have  succeeded.  It  appears  that  the  failure  of 
this  important  negociation  was  the  fault  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus 
cany.  In  1618,  Galileo  produced  his  ‘Theory  of  the  Tides.’  In  the 
remarks  accompanying  this  work,  he  indulges  in  a strain  of  sar- 
casm and  insult  against  the  decree  of  1616.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Paul  V,  Cardinal  Barberini  was  elected  to  the 
Papal  throne.  This  distinguished  Pontiff  (Urban  VIII.)  was  not 
only  the  personal  friend  of  Galileo  and  of  Prince  Cesi,  the  founder 
of  the  Lincsean  Academy,  but  was  likewise,  a member  of  that  Soci- 
ety. His  accession  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  Science  as  an  aus- 
picious event.  Upon  the  advice  of  Prince  Cesi,  Galileo  again  visited 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  1624.  ‘Nothing’,  says  Mr.  Drinkwater 
‘could  be  more  gratifying  than  his  public  reception  there.  During 
the  months  of  April  and  May  which  he  spent  in  Rome,  he  was 
admitted  to  six  long  and  gratifying  audiences  of  the  Pope.  ‘The 
kindness  of  his  Holiness,  was  of  the  most  marked  description.’! 

Meantime,  the  Papal  Court  was  filled  with  the  friends  of  Galileo, 
and  of  the  system  he  advocated.  The  Papal  Private  Secretary, 
Mathematician,  and  Grand  Chamberlain, — the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Cardinals,  were  known  to  entertain  the  Copernican  doc- 
trine. Galileo  returned  to  Florence  loaded  with  presents,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a letter  in  his  favor  from  Urban  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.! 

But  the  distinguished  astronomer  received  from  Urban  more  solid 
proofs  of  esteem  than  the  presents,  and  the  letter  to  Cosmo.  In 
1629,  Galileo,  in  addition  to  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  was  threaten- 
ed with  the  loss  of  his  salary  as  extraordinary  Professor  at  Pisa. 
It  was  insisted  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  salary,  inasmuch  as 
he  neither  resided  nor  lectured  there.  The  question  was,  at  length, 
decided  in  his  favor:  ‘and  we  have  no  doubt,’  says  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
‘that  the  decision  was  facilitated  by  the  friendly  recommendation 
of  the  Pope.’  Previously  to  this,  during  the  visit  of  1624,  his  holi- 
ness had  bestowed  upon  Galileo  a pension  for  life  of  one  hundred 

* 4 The  same  hostile  tone,  more  or  less,  pervaded  all  his  writings;  and  while 
he  labored  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  hi?  satire,  he  endeavored  to  guard  himself 
against  its  effects  by  an  affectation  of  the  humblest  deference  to  the  decisions 
of  theology.’  Life  of  Gal.  Lardner’s  Cab.  Cycl.  p.  40. 

t Life  of  Gal.  Lardner’s  Cab.  Cycl.  p.  38. 

! 4 For  we  find  in  him,’  said  his  Holiness,  4 not  only  literary  distinction, 
but  the  love  of  piety.  And  we  further  signify,  that  every  benefit  which  you 
■ sha).  confer  upon  him,  imitating  or  even  surpassing  your  father’s  liberality, 
will  conduce  to  our  gratification.’ 
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crowns,  yearly,  and  upon  his  son  Vincenzo,  a similar  pension  of 
sixty  crowjis.* 

We  now  approach  the  most  important  event  of  the  life  of  Galileo, 
— the  trial  of  1633;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  charge  of  even  an 
unconscious  bias  towards  the  Church,  in  relating  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  that  event,  we  give  them  in  the  words  of  Galileo’s 
latest  Protestant  biographer. 

1 Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  the  ardour  of  Galileo’s  temper  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  and  however  we  may  justify  and  even  approve 
of  his  past  conduct,  his  visit  to  Urban  VIII.,  in  1624,  placed  him  in  a new 
relation  to  the  Church,  which  demanded  on  his  part  a new  and  corresponding 
demeanour.  The  noble  and  generous  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Ur- 
ban, and  the  liberal  declaration  of  Cardinal  Hohenzoller  on  the  subject  of  the 
Copernican  system,  should  have  been  regarded  as  expressions  of  regret  for  the 
past  and  offers  of  conciliation  for  the  future.  Thus  honoured  by  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  befriended  by  its  dignitarieB,  Galileo  must  have  felt  himself 
secure  against  the  indignities  of  its  lesser  functionaries,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  fullest  license  to  prosecute  his  researches  and  publish  his  discoveries , provided 
he  avoided  that  dogma  of  the  Church  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  it  has 
not  ventured  to  renounce.  But  Galileo  was  bound  to  the  Romish  hierarchy  by 
even  stronger  ties.  His  son  and  himself  were  pensioners  of  the  Church,  and, 
having  accepted  of  its  alms,  they  owed  to  it,  at  least,  a decent  and  respectful 
allegiance.  The  pension  thus  given  by  Urban  was  not  a remuneration  which 
sovereigns  sometimes  award  to  the  services  of  their  subjects.  Galileo  was  a 
foreigner  at  Rome.  The^overeign  of  the  papal  state  owed  him  no  obligation  ; 
and  hence  we  must  regard  the  pension  of  Galileo  as  a donation  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  to  science  itself,  and  as  a declaration  to  the  Christian  world  that 
religion  was  not  jealous  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
willing  to  respect  and  foster  even  the  genius  of  its  enemies. 

Galileo  viewed  all  these  circumstances  in  a different  light.  He  resolved  to 
compose  a work  in  which  the  Copernican  system  should  be  demonstrated; 
but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  do  this  in  a direct  and  open  manner.  He 
adopted  the  plan  of  discussing  the  subject  in  a dialogue  between  three  speak- 
ers, in  the  hope  of  eluding  by  this  artifice  the  censure  of  the  Church.  This 
work  was  completed  in  1630,  but,  owing  to  some  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
license  to  print  it,  it  was  not  published  till  1632. 

In  obtaining  this  license  Galileo  exhibited  considerable  address,  and  his 
memory  has  not  escaped  from  the  imputation  of  having  acted  unfairly,  and 
of  having  involved  his  personal  friends  in  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence. 

The  situation  of  master  of  the  palace  was,  fortunately  for  Galileo’s  designs, 
filled  by  Nicolo  Riccardi,  a friend  and  pupil  of  his  own.  This  officer  was  a 
sort  of  censor  of  new  publications,  and  when  he  was  applied  to  on  the  subject  - 
of  printing  his  work,  Galileo  soon  found  that  attempts  had  previously  been 
made  to  thwart  his  views.  He  instantly  set  off  for  Rome,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  friend,  who  was  in  every  respect  anxious  to  oblige  him.  Ric- 
cardi examined  the  manuscript,  pointed  out  some  incautious  expressions 
which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  erase,  and  returned  it  with  his  written 
approbation,  on  the  understanding  that  the  alterations  he  suggested  would  be 
made.  Dreading  to  remain  in  Rome  during  the  unhealthy  season,  which  was 
fast  approaching,  Galileo  returned  to  Florence,  with  the  intention  of  complet- 
ing the  index  and  dedication,  and  of  sending  the  MS.  to  Rome,  to  be  printed 
under  the  care  of  Prince  Cesi.  The  death  of  that  distinguished  individual,  in 
August,  1630,  frustrated  Gailileo’s  plan,  and  he  applied  for  leave  to  have  the 
book  printed  in  Florence.  Riccardi  was  at  first  desirous  of  examining  the 

* 4 In  this  manner  did  the  Roman  Pontiff  propitiate  the  excited  spirit  of  the 
philosopher,  and  declare  before  the  Christian  world  that  he  was  the  enemy 
neither  of  Galileo  nor  of  science.’  Edinb.  Rev.  Oct.  1837. 
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MS.  again;  but,  after  inspecting  only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  he 
gavi:  Galileo  leave  to  print  it  wherever  he  chose,  providing  it  bore  the  license 
of  the  Inquis't  r-gene  al  of  Florence,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  whom 
he  named.  L te  ot  Gal.  Brewster,  pp.  79  et  seq. 

The  work  for  which  a license  for  publication  was  thus  obtained, 
was  entitled  4 The  System  of  the  World  of  Galileo  Galilei , SfC.'> — Its 
introduction,  which  is  adressed  4 To  the  Discreet  Reader’  is  charac- 
terized by  the  utmost  imprudence.  In  it  he  speaks  4 in  the  most 
insulting  and  ironical  language’  of  the  decree  of  1616,  and  does  not 
even  spare  his  benefactor,  Urban  VIII.  It  is  thought,  by  some,  that 
his  holiness  deeply  felt  this  personal  attack,  and  that,  from  a friend, 
he  became  an  enemy  of  Galileo, — but  Sir  D.  Brewster  ‘cannot  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  this  supposition.’ 

* The  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith’  he  continues,  4 had  been  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  the  deductions  of  science.  The  leader  of  the  philosophic 
band  had  broken  the  most  solemn  armistice * with  the  Inquisition:  he  had  re- 
nounced the  ties  of  gratitude  which  bound  him  to  the  pontiff;  and  Urban  was 
thus  compelled  to  intrench  himself  in  a position  to  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  his  opponents. 

Pope  Urban  VIII.,  attached  though  he  had  been  to  Galileo,  never  once 
hesitated  respecting  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  pur7 
sue.  His  mind  was  nevertheless  agitated  with  conflicting  sentiments.  He 
entertained  a sincere  affection  for  science  and  literature,  and  yet  he  was 
placed  in  the  position  of  their  enemy.  He  had  been  the  personal  friend  of 
Galileo,  and  yet  his  duty  compelled  him  to  become  his  accuser.  Embarras- 
sing as  these  feelings  were,  other  considerations  contributed  to  sooth  him. 
He  had,  in  his  capacity  of  a cardinal,  opposed  the  first  persecution  of  Galileo. 
He  had,  since  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  traced  an  open  path  for  the 
march  of  Galileo’s  discoveries;  and  he  had  finally  endeavoured  to  bind  the 
recusant  philosopher  by  the  chains  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  All  these 
means,  however,  had  proved  abortive,  and  he  was  now  called  upon  to  support 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  administer  the  law  of  which  he 
was  the  guardian.’ 

Galileo  was  consequently  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his 
infraction  of  the  injunction  of  1616.  A congregation  of  ecclesias- 
tics, taken  from  several  orders  was  appointed  to  judge  his  case;  and,* 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  he  arrived  at  Rone,  Feb.  14,  1633. 
It  had  been  represented  by  the  Tuscan  Ambassador  that  Galileo 
was  aged,  and  his  health  infirm.  In  consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations, the  usual  quarantine  was  relaxed  in  his  lavor — and  he 

* On  this  point,  Mr.  Drinkwater — unwittingly,  it  would  seem — makes, a. 
distinction  that  he  elsewhere  avoids.  4 It  is  more  likely  that  he  flattered  him- 
self that,  under  the  new  government  of  Rome,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  moles- 
ted on  account  of  the  personal  prohibition  which  he  had  received  in  1616* 

4 not  to  believe  or  teach  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  any  manner,’  provided  he 
kept  himself  within  the  letter  of  the  limits  of  the  more  public  and  general 
order,  that  the  Copernican  system  was  not  to  be  brought  forward  otherwise 
than  as  a mere  mathematically  convenient,  but  in  fact  unreal  supposition.  So 
long  as  this  decree  remained  in  force,  a due  regard  to  consistency  would  com- 
pel the  Roman  Inquisitors  to  notice  an  unequivocal  violation  of  it;  and  this  is 
probably  what  Urban  had  implied  in  the  remark  quoted  b)  Hohenzoller  to 
Galileo.’  Life  of  Gal.  Lib.  of  Usef.  Knowl.  p.  56. 
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was  desired  to  come  at  his  leisure.  Galileo  remained  at  the  palace 
of  the  Tuscan  Ambassador  until  after  the  trial  had  commenced. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  examine  him  personally  (April  11) 
“he  was  honorably  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the  Fiscal  of  the 
Inquisition l’*  And  while  Mr.  Drinkwater  admits  that  Gulileo‘was 
treated  with  unusual  consideration,’  Sir  David  Brewster  states  that 
“during  the  whole  of  t lie  trial  which  had  now  commenced,  Galileo 
was  treated  with  the  most  marked  indulgence,1 — ‘on  this  occasion, 
the  deliberations  of  this  odious  tribunal  were  not  dictated  by  pas- 
sion, nor  its  power  directed  by  vengeance,1  and 

‘Though,  placed  at  their  judgment-seat  as  a heretic,  Galileo  stood  there 
with  the  recognised  attributes  of  a sage;  and  though  an  offender  against  the 
laws  of  which  they  were  the  guardians,  yet  the  highest  respect  was  yielded 
to  his  genius,  and  the  kindest  commiseration  to  his  infirmities.’ 

We  have  seldom  seen  or  heard  the  story  of  Galileo  in  any  form, 
in  which  great  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  out  of  sight,  First,  llis 
glaring  violation  of  his  own  solemn  promise,  and  the  equally  solemn 
injunction  of  1616:  Secondly , The  fact  that  the  Congregation  by 

which  he  was  examined,  confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  in- 
quiry concerning  the  licence  and  approbation  of  the  book, — avoiding 
any  direct  examination  of  the  scientific  question.!  The  decree  of 
the  Inquisition  of  1633,  is  based  upon,  and  mainly  taken  up  with  the 
recital  of  the  proceedings  of  1615,  of  the  injunction  of  1616,  of  the 
“glaring  violation1  of  that  injunction,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  certifi- 
cate given,  by  Cardinal  Bellaimine.|  -Upon  these  grounds  alone,  and 
upon  his  ‘ confessions  and  excuses1  the  decree  and  sentence  were 
passed.  Although  the  latter  important  fact  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly kept  out  of  view  by  Protestant  historians;  one  of  them,  at 
least,  has  had  the  candor  to  place  it  in  its  true  light. 

‘After  the  Inquisition  had  examined  Galileo  personall) , they  allowed  him 
a reasonable  time  for  preparing  his  defence.  He  felt  the  djficulty  of  adducing 
anything  like  a plausible  justification  of  his-conduct;  and  he  resorted  to  an  inge- 
nious,, though  a shallow  artifice , which  was  regaided  by  the  court  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  crime.  After  his  first  appearance  before  the  Inquisition  in  1616, 
he  was  publicly  and  falsely  charged,  by  his  enemies  with  having  then  abjured 
his  opinions,  and  he  was  taunted  as  a criminal  who  had  been  actually  punish- 
ed for  his  offences.  As  a refutation  of  these  calumnies,. Cnrdinal  Bellaimine 
had  given  him  a certificate  in  his  own  handwriting,  declaiing  that  he  neither 

# Drinkwater.  Life  of  Gal.  p.  58. 

t Dans  ses  defenses,  il  ne  fut  point  question  du  fond  de  pon  system  e,  mnis 
toujours  de  sa  prefendue  conciliation  avec  la  Bible.’  Bergier  Enc)clopedie 
Vol  7.  p.  337. 

% ‘A  long  and  elaborate  sentence  was  pronounced,  detailing  the  former  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition,  and  speciLing  the  ofli  nee s v hioh  he  had  com- 
mitted in  teaching  heretical  doctrine,  in  violating  his  former  pled g<  s,  and  in 
obtaining  by  improper  means  a license  far  the  printing  of  his  Dialogues.’  Lila 
of  Gal.  Brewster,  p.  91. 
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abjured  h is  opinions,  nor  suffered  punishment  for  them;  and  that  the  doctrine 
ot  the  eanh’s  motion  and  the  sun’s  stability  was  only  d<  nounced  to  him  as 
contrary  to  Scripture,  arid  as  one  which  could  not  be  defended.  To  this  cer- 
tificate the  cardinal  did  not  add,  because  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  it,  that 
Galileo  was  enjoined  not  to  leach  in  any  manner  the  doctrine  thus  denounced; 
and  Galileo  ingeniously  avails  himself  of  this  supposed  omission  to  account 
for  his  having,  in  the  lapse  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  foi gotten  the  injunc- 
tion. He  assigned  the  same  excuse  for  his  having  omitted  to  mention  this 
injunction  to  Riccardi,  and  to  the  inquisitor-general  at  Florence,  when  he 
obtained  the  license  to  print  his  Dialogues.  The  court  held  the  production 
of  this  certificate  to  be  at  once  a proof  and  an  aggravation  of  his  offt  nee, 
because  the  certificate  itself  declared  that  the  obnoxious  doctrines  had  been 
pronounced  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Having  duly  weighed  the  confessions  and  excuses  of  their  prisoner,  and 
considered  the  general  merits  of  'the  case,  the  inquisition  came  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  sentence  which  they  were  to  pronounce,  and  appointed  the  22d 
of  June  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  delivertd. 

After  a nominal  confinement  of  four  days,*  Galileo  returned  to 
the  palace  of  the  Tuscan  Ambassador,  where  he  remained  until  July 
following.  As  a contagious  disease  was  skill  raging  at  Florence,  he 
did  not  return  there  immediately,  but  remained  at  Sienna  with  the 
Archbishop  Piccolomini,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  until  the 
month  of  December.  The  contagion  then  having  ceased  in  Tus- 
cany, he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  Arcetri  near  Florence,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  he  lost,  by  death,  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter Maria,  who  with  her  sister,  had  attached  herself  to  the  convent 
of  St. Matthew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arcetri.  This  sad  bereave- 
ment is  said  to  have  preyed  deeply  upon  his  mind.  Pie  now  contin- 
ued an  important  work  which  he  had  commenced  while  under  the 
roof  of  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Sienna,  viz:  Dialogues  on  Lo- 
cal Motion.  In  this  work,  he  treats  of  the  strength  and  cohesion 
of  solid  bodies,  of  the  laws  of  uniform  and  accelerated  motions,  of 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  solids. 

For  some  years,  an  affection  of  the  eye  had  greatly  weakened 
his  powers  of  vision.  This,  however,  did  not  entirely  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  astronomical  researches.  Unfortunately,  while 
deeply  engaged  in  making  some  important  observations  on  the 
Moon’s  libration,  total  blindess  came  upon  him.  ‘The  noblest  eye’ 
— writes  his  friend.  Father  Castelli,  in  announcing  this  sad  dispen- 
sation— 4 which  Nature  ever  made,  is  darkened;  an  eye  so  privi- 
leged, and  gifted  with  such  rare  powers,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  seen  more  than  the  eyes  of  all  that  are  gone,  and  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  that  are  to  come.’ 

* Not  having  the  means  at  hand  of  examining  this  point,  we  give  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  p.  64. 
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Galileo  is  said  to  have  borne  up  against  this — to  him — grentest 
of  all  calamities,  with  edifying  resignation.  ‘So  it  pleases  God,’ 
was  his  language  to  a friend, — ‘ so  it  pleases  God,  it  shall  therefore 
please  me  ulso.’  Notwithstanding  tins  alHiciion,  his  active  mind 
still  labored  on  his  favorite  studies,  and  the  attack  of  fever  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  that  brought  on  his  death,  overtook  him 
while  preparing  a continuation  of  his  ‘Dialogues  on  Motion/  lie 
died  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1842,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  man  needs  no  comment  now.  11  is 
eulogy  has  long  since  been  written.  Inventive  and  indefatigable  in 
his  researches,  the  boasted  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  the 
guiding  star  of  his  labors  long  before  the  English  philosopher  had 
shewn  its  importance.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  violent  in  con- 
troversy, passionate  at  all  times,  his  was  not  the  cast  of  mind  Calcu- 
lated to  implant  rapidly  a doctrine  that  had  to  contend  with  the 
prejudice  of  ages,  the  deeply  rooted  views  of  an  opposite  system, 
the  fears  of  ‘that  timid  but  respectable  body  who  at  all  times  dread 
innovation;’ the  imperfect  evidences  urged  in  its  support,  and  the 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  Gali- 
leo had  been  the  upright  disinterested  lover  of  truth,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  he  would  have  been  content  to  waive  his  own  victo  ry 
for  that  of  the  ‘precious  pearl.’  If  timely  sown,  that  seed  on 
any  soil  will  certainly  germinate,  although  the  day  of  fruitier,  may 
be  distant.  ‘But  if  new  and  startling  opinions  are  thrown  h the 
face  of  the  community — if  they  are  uttered  in  triumph  or  insult — 
in  contempt  of  public  opinion,  or  in  derision  of  cherished  errors, 
they  lose  the  comeliness  of  truth  in  the  rancour  of  their  propaga- 
tion; and  they  are  like  seed  scattered  in  a hurricane,  which  m ty 
i ritates  and  blinds  the  husbandman.’* 

* Life  of  Gal.  Brewster,  p.  97. 

Cincinnati , Dec.  12 th,  1843. 
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1.  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 

times.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Whewell,  M.A.,  &c.  London.  1837. 

2.  (Drink wafer’s)  Life  of  Galileo.  Lib.  Useful  Knowledge. 

3.  History  of  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell.  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London.  1837. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  more  has  been  written,  and  less 
understood,  than  the  story  of  Galileo,  and  his  far-famed  persecution. 
We  allude  not  merely  to  those  writers  who  have  manifestly  allowed 
their  prejudices  and  strong  religious  antipathies  to  daikeri  over  this 
page  of  history.  The  remark  applies  in  an  almost  equal  degree  to 
writers  of  every  shade  of  liberality — even  to  Catholics.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian  writing  on  the  spot 
(Bernini,  Historia  della  Heresie ,)  that  this  celebrated  man  was  im- 
prisoned for  five  years!  Others,  according  to  the  report  of  Montu- 
cla,  have  asserted  that  his  eyes  were  put  out.  Montucla  himself, 
that  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  a year.  So  late  as  our  own  times, 
Pontecoulant,  in  France  will  tell  you,  in  a grand  flourish,  “that  this 
great  man  upheld  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  even  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition;  and,  securing  followers  for  his  system 
by  his  example,  became  its  martyr;’  ( Train  Analytique , discours 
prcliminaire ;)  while  at  home,  we  have  Sir  David  Brewster  bearing 
testimony  at  one  moment  to  Galileo’s  “confinement  for  a year,”  (see 
Brewster's  Encyclopaedia , Art.  Astronomy ,)  and  the  next,  confessing 
that,  in  saying  so,  he  has  been  led  astray  by  the  misstatements  of 
“ many  distinguished  writers ” who  had  gone  before  him.  Still,  these 
are  but  errors  of  minor  importance,  which  are  fast,  disappearing 
before  the  increasing  light  of  history.  It  is  in  their  relation  to  the 
general  questions  of  religion  and  science,  and  the  mutual  bearings 
of  these  one  upon  the  other,  that  the  misconceptions  and  misstate- 
ments of  writers  will  be  found  to  be  most  general,  most  stubborn, 
and  of  most,  importance. 

A belief  is  sought  to  be  induced  that  the  persecution  of  Galileo  is 
but  one  fact  among  many,  indicative  of  the  same  temper;  that  lh6 
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spirit  it  betrays  has  ever  been  an  habitual  feeling  in  the  Church, 
manifest  mg  iisell  at  one  time  in  a more,  at  another  in  a less  piomi- 
neni  degree;  but  ever  regarding  the  doctrines  and  conclusions  of 
science  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  mistrust;  that  the  quiescence  of 
the  earth,  in  particular , was  once  a dogma  of  faith;  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely for  his  scientific  inculcation  of  the  opposite  truth,  that  the 
distinguished  man  before  us  was  prosecuted  and  persecuted;  that  the 
Inquisition  condemned  and  proscribed  the  Copernican  views;  and 
that  the  Inquisition  is  an  authority  decisive  with  Catholics  on  doc- 
trinal points,  whose  province  it  is  to  declare  what  is,  and  w hat  is 
not,  to  be  believed  in  the  Church, — what  is,  and  what  is  not,  to  be 
regarded  as  heresy. 

Sucb  are  the  persuasions  invariably  produced  by  ihe  perusal  of 
even  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  Of  these 
we  have  selected  a few  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Some 
appear  to  us  bigoted,  even  to  a disgusting  degree;  while  others, 
though,  we  regret  to  sav,  not  I lie  greater  in  number,  as  a sort,  of 
relief,  are  exempt  from  this  charge, — not,  however,  that  the  latter 
are  wholly  free  from  the  errors  we  have  noticed.  There  seems  to 
be  a something  in  the  education  of  an  English  Protestant  that  inca- 
pacitates him  from  looking  at  this  and  many  other  lads  in  history 
m their  true  point  of  view  * P*ut  we  give  them  credit  for  being 
above  the  vu'gar  prejudices  of  their  creed  and  country.  They 
manifest,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  recording  it,  a disposition  to  stute 
the  truth  as  they  find*it,  without  fear  or  favour ; and  they  try,  so 
at  least  it  appears  to  us,  to  divest  themselves  of  every  feeling  that 
could  give  an  undue  bias  to  their  judgment.  Now,  it  is  principally 
from  men  of  this  stamp, — men,  who,  like  the  historian  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  know  how  to  place  themselves  on  an  eminence, 
that  observations,  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  come  upon  us  with 
an  increase  of  weight  which  entitles  them  to  notice;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  we  deem  it  a duty  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
disabusing  the  candid  a mong»  our  countrymen  of  misconceptions  so 
erroneous  in  themselves,  and  so  injurious  to  the  character  of  our 
religion  and  its  ministers.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  We 
are  not  the  apologists  of  the  Inquisition, — our’s  is  a far  higher 
object.  It  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Kepler,  which  might  serve 
for  our  motto,  “ Sanctum  quidem  effeivm:  at  nobis  magis  sancta 
veritas .”  It  is  to  relieve  religion  from  imputations  under  which  it 
has  no  right  to  labour,  and  to  place  the  blame,  if  blame  there  be, 
stating  its  nature  and  amount,  at  the  doors  of  those,  and  those  only, 
who  have  to  account  for  it.  It  would  indeed  be  a mistake,  more  to 
be  regretted  than  any  which  the  darkest  calumnies  have  gathered 
round  the  subject,  if  we  should  appear  to  sanction  for  a moment  the 
belief  that  we  enter  on  a task,  which  inar.y  will  think  so  unpromis- 
ing, from  any  uncomfortable  sense  of  the  necessity  that  presses  on 

* In  this  respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  countrymen  lose  by  a compari- 
son with  their  fellow-religionists  ou  the  continent,  and  garticulaily  iu Germany. 
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Us,  as  Catholics,  of  vindicating  the  persons  or  the  tribunal  con* 
cerned.  Why  should  we  be  called  on  to  answer  lor  the  misdeeds, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  that  celebrated  institution?  What  possible 
bond  of  interest  can  be  assigned  to  connect  us  with  its  doings?  All 
that  we  venerate  as  Catholics  in  our  hierarchy,  had  its  birth  in  the 
institution  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  the  Inquisition  had  its  rise  in  the 
wars  of  the  Albtgenses, — that  is,  just  1300  years  too  late  for  -us  to 
feel  any  very  vital  interest  in  it.  Far  from  being  an  essential  part 
of  our  Christian  system,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  local  and  accidental,  de- 
pending for  its  existence  upon  the  will  of  the  princes  that  respectively- 
adopted  it,  as  a sort  of  half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil  police  establish- 
ment, for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  every  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  religious  tranquillity  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled. 

Its  constitution  is  far  from  uniform,  varying  according  to  the  wis- 
dom or  caprice  of  the  politicians  that  adopted  it.  Sujx; datively 
cruel  in  Spain,' — -more  mild  and  sparing  of  human  life  (despite 
whatever  the  ignorant  or  malevolent  may  say)  in  Rome,- -adopted 
in  a few  countries, — it  was  rejected  by  the  many.  In  short,  any 
one  of  our  readers  may  turn  Catholic  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  with 
the  predetermination  of  rating  this  tribunal  at  every  convenient 
opportunity  for  his  pastime;  whatever  might  be  thought  of  such 
personas  taste,  no  one  will  call  his  orthodoxy,  at  least,  in  question. 
The  truth  is,  some  of  the  most,  vigorous  attacks  on  its  character  and 
constitution  have  proceeded  from  the  pens  of  Catholic  writers, 
witness  Floury  and  Be rcas tel,  whose  strong  religious  attachments 
admit  of  no  doubt.  The  personal  characters,  then,  of  the  seven 
cardinals  who  drew  up  the  lamous  decree  of  1633,  and  of  The 
Pont  iff  in  whose  reign,  and  wi  th  whose  sanction  it  issued,  are  alone 
concerned  in  the  decision  at  which  the  public  may  either  mow  or 
hereafter  arrive;  and  so  far  as  that  may  be  supposed  to  possess  any 
interest  for  us,  the  world  is  at  liberty  to  think  us  interested, — but 
how  slender  and  remote  is  the  tie!  That  decree,  we  shall  shew, 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a dogmatip  decree,  decisive  of  any  point  of 
doctrine;  but  were  the  case  even  otherwise,  it  would  prove  no  more 
than  that  those  who  were  never  gifted  by  Christ  with  inerrancy, 
have  erred.  It  was  not  to  seven  cardinals  that  the  Redeemer  said, 

“ (-to,  teach  all  nations,11  and  “behold  l am  with  you  all  days,  even 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.11  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  did 
not  appear  in  the  issuing  of  the  decree;  but  even  if  he  did,  it  would 
remain  to  be  seen  in  what  capacity  he  shewed  himself,  whether  as 
temporal  prince,  presiding  over  the  public  order  of  the  community  ^ 
submitted  to  his  charge,  or  as  Bishop  of  the  particular  Church  and 
See  of  Rome; — the  first,  amopg  equals: — or,  finally,  as  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  addressing  himself  to  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, commanding  their  wills  “ to  captivate  their  understandings  to 
the  obedience  of  faith.11  In  the  last  instance  alone  would  the  deci- 
sion take  the  form  of  a doctrinal  decree,  and  even  as  such,  until  it 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  acceptation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
hierarchy,  it  is  the  belief  af  a large  section  «#f  tiwines,  that  it  flight 
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be  rejected  without  nt  least  breaking  t lie  bond  of  Catholic  unity. 
What,  then,  when  not  one  particle  of  all  this  appears?  Nay,  we  go 
a step  farther,  and  we  say  it  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  theologians , 
now  and  then,  that  even  the  universal  Church,  could  it  be  supposed 
capable  of  adopting  such  a decree,  could  not  make  it  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  Catholics;  and,  lor  this  reason,  that  it  would  pretend 
to  declarq  a certain  doctrine  us  philosophically  false.*  Now  Christ 
did  not  promise  to  be  with  his  Church  teaching  philosophy,  but  to 
be  with  it  teaching  “all  things  whatsoever  1 have  commanded  you;11 
among  which,  assuredly,  the  conclusions  of  philosophy  did  not  form 
any  part.  We  have  explained  ourselves  at  this  length,  to  show  how 
very  remote  and  slender  is  the  tie  of  sympathy  between  us  and  the 
actors  in  this  memorable  transaction;  how  very  far,  indeed,  the 
conclusion,  be  it  what  it  may  that  shall  be  adopted,  is  from  impli- 
cating any  one  point  of  either  belief  or  practice  to  which,  as  Catho- 
lics, we  are  attached.  It  is  of  use,  also,  in  showing  how  dishonest 
are  the  artifices  of  several  writers,  upon  this  and  such  like  subjects, 
who,  glad  to  detect  any  real  or  supposed  flaw  in  the  character  or 
conduct  of  the  dignitaries  and  chief  pastors  of  the  Church,  contrive 
to  make  the  whole  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a few,  by  constantly 
fastening  such  things  on  “the  Church  of  Rome,” — thus  screening 
their  dishonesty  under  an  ambiguous  phrase,  without  having  the 
candour  to  apprize  their  readers,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  may,  at 
one  time,  signify  the  particular  See  of  that  ciiy,  and,  at  another,  the 
universal  Church  in  communion  therewith.  To  illustrate  what 
we  have  been  saying,  we  shall  not  go  beyond  the  late  English 
biographer  of  Galileo,  a gentleman  for  whose  work  we  had  a long 
time  been  in  unsuccessful  quest,  by  the  name  of  Drinkwaler' s Life 
of  Galileo , without  being  aware,  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
anonymous  “Life”  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, — a cir- 
cumstance which  we  mention  to  account  for  our  very  tardy  notice 
of  the  production.  In  this  work,  one  confessedly  of  great  ability, 
but  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  where  Rome  and  its  religion  are 
concerned,  not  of  equal  candour,  the  biographer  has,  in  the  most 
disingenuous  manner,  misrepresented,  and  thereby  sought  to  do 
away  with  the  effect  of,  a very  simple  observation  of  the  accom- 
plished historian  of  Italian  literature,  Tiraboschi;  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  had  mentioned,  that  “this  too  rigo- 
rous censure  had  proceeded  solely  from  the  Inquisition  of  Rome, 
and  that  amongst  the  most  zealous  Catholics,  not  one  had  ever 
attributed  to  that  tribunal  the  privileges  of  infallibility.”  This 
observation,  Mr.  Drinkwaterj  has  the  hardihood,  with  the  original 

• * We  accommodate  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  ideas  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  above  was  the  decision  of  the  Inquisition  itsplf  in  1633; 
whereas  it  was  only  that  of  the  “ Qualifier j” — subordinate  officers  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  not  of  the  Inquisitors  themse’ve3,  who  merely  recite  this 
with  the  other  particulars  of  the  proceeding  of  1616,  in  theprtamble  of  their 
judgment  of  1633. 

; t Life  of  Galileo,  (Lib.  U.  .Knowledge.)  chap.  xiji^verBus  finem.  i 
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.text  staring  him  in  the  face  in  his  own  note,  to  describe  as  “ an 
attempt  to  draw  a somewhat  subtle  distinction  between  the  Bulls  of 
the  Popes  and  the  Inquisitorial  decrees,  sanctioned  and  approved  by 
him,”  though  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Italian’s  remaiks  con- 
cerning Bulls  of  the  Popes.  Mr.  Drinkwater  farther  describes 
Tiraboschi  as  regarding  it  as  a special  mark  of  grace , that-  the  head 
of  the  Church  was  not  permitted  to  compromise  his  infallible  charac- 
ter, by  formally  condemning  the  opinions  of  Copernicus , though, 
neither  in  this  case,  is  there  one  word  in  the  original  regarding  the 
head  of  the  Church , or  his  infallible  character , or  his  condemning 
the  opinions  of  Copernicus ! 

Next,  after  misrepresenting,  comes  the  task  of  disproving  the 
statement  of  the  Italian, — and  how  is  this  accomplished?  By  pro- 
ducing a Catholic  zealous  enough  to  claim  infallibility  for  the  Roman 
Inquisition?  No, — but  he  finds  in  the  musty  volumes  of  some  anti- 
quated professor,  a Bull  of  Sixtus  V,  establishing  a censorship  of  the 
}ress , under  the  title  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  directing, 
that  after  the  members  of  the  congregation  shall  have  duly  exam- 
ined each  work,  and  made  their  report  thereon  to  the  reigning  Pon- 
t ff,  they  shall  proceed  by,  and  with  his  authority,  to  condemn  the 
.same.  Who  can  now  refuse  to  believe,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
said  professor  and  all  good  Catholics , the  Inquisition  is  infallible? — 
though,  to  find  out  what  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  has  tt)  do 
with  the  Inquisition,  or  either  with  infallibility,  would  puzzle  any 
one  but  Mr.  Drinkwater. 

But  this  writer  has  another  specimen  of  his  own  peculiar  dialec- 
tics to  bring  up  in  aid  of  the  last  bright  conclusion.  It  appears,  the 
so-called  Jesuit  editors  of  Newton, — the  same  being  Minims  and  not 
Jesuits,  apologize  in  a short  monitum  prefixed  to  the  third  book  of 
the  “ Principiaf  for  having  assumed  the  earth’s  motion.  These 
are  their  concluding  words,  “We  profess  to  pay  the  obsequious  re- 
verence which  is  due  to  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  against 
the  earth’s  motion;”  therefore,  (he  leaves  us  to  conclude,)  the  said  de- 
crees are,  in  the  sentiment  of  the  good  fathers,  once  more  infallible. 

Why,  none  of  the  Popes  have  ever  claimed  for  themselves  half 
the  infallibility  which  Mr.  Drinkwater  lavishes  on  them; — not  only 
all  the  decrees  emanating  from  the  Pope  in  person,  even  those,  which 
he  never  dreamt  of  being  looked  at  in  that  light, — nay,  those  which, 
like  the  decrees  respecting  the  earth’s  motion,  merely  regulate  ex- 
ternal discipline,  are  infallible;  but  every  subordinate  functionary 
acting  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  Holiness,  is  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  awful  prerogative;  and  then,  by  favour,  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  instead  of  one  Pope  we  shall  have  dozens;  and  as 
for  decrees,  we  shall  be  blessed  with  some  scores  of  these  infallible 
missives,  of  which  we  never  dreamt  even  in  our  most  glorious 
visions, — how  much  obliged  should  we  not  be?  O nimium  felices 
sna  si,  <^c.  But  to  be  serious,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Mr. 
Drinkwater  might  easily  have  found  some  more  creditable  exercise 
for  those  talents  which  we.  cheerfully  acknowledge  him  Repossess, 
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than  in  the  ungracious  attempt  to  deprive  any  portion  of  his  fellow 
Christians  of  the  benefit  that  might  arise  from  their  own  exposition 
of  their  own  principles,  by  vainly  pretending  to  understand  those 
principles  better  than  those  who  profess  them.  That  creatures  with 
inferior  powers,  should  try  to  supply  the  defect  of  natural  ability, 
by  pandering  to  the  well-known  religious  antipathies  of  their  read-  | 
ers,  by  misrepresentations  of  Catholic  tenets,  is  what  we  can  easily 
understand,  and  what  we  daily  behold  with  silent  commiseration; 
but  that  such  as  Mr.  Drinkwater  should  stoop  to  the  degrading  prac- 
tice, argues  a depravity  of  taste, — to  say  no  more,  that  must  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  brightest  talents.  We  should  grieve  to  think  that 
all  his  brethren  were  equally  illiberal,  but  no,  we  have  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  state,  that  there  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  in  the  ranks 
of  Protestantism,  minds  sufficiently  enlarged  and  sufficiently  candid 
to  do  us  justice  even  on  this  point,  though  it  is  necessary  to  travel 
into  Germany  to  find  such  a one.  The  celebrated  Christian  Wolf — 
a name  that  will  continue  to  command  respect,  when  that  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater  shall  be  forgotten,  has  repeatedly,  not  only  acknow- 
ledged. but  urged  in  proof  of  the  unbounded  liberty  of  thinking  on 
this  subject,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  decrees  or  principles  of  our 
Church  to  hinder  the  most  scrupulous  Catholic  from  embracing 
whatever  side  of  the  question  may  seem  to  him  best. — Vide  Ele- 
vneiCt.  Astron.  Pars  ii.  cap.  iv.  de  Systemate  Plan.  Schol.  v.  et  alibi 
pluries. 

But  if  even  our  biographer  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  correctly 
inform  himself  of  the  truth  of. the  facts  he  is  pleased  to  record 
against  us,  we  should  not  have  so  much  cause  to  complain.  “This 
coy  reluctance”  he  facetiously  proceeds  in  the  next  paragraph, 
“to  admit  what  nobody  doubts,  has  survived  to  the  present  time , for 
Bailli  informs  us  that  the  utmost  endeavours  of  Lalande,  when  at 
Rome,  to  ob  ain  that  Galileo’s  work  should  be  erased  from  the 
Index,  were  entirely  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  which 
has  been  fulminated  against  him;  and  in  fact  both  if,  and  the  book 
of  Copernicus,  ‘ Nisi  corrigatur 1 are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  for- 
bidden list  of  1828.” 

Now  hear  M.  Lalande  himself,  speaking  of  this  very  Index,  in 
his  ‘ Voyage  en  Italic ,’  12mo.  Venice,  1769,  tome  5,  chap.  iii.  pp.  48, 
49.  “On  est  surpris  de  voir  dans  ce  catalogue  des  livres  tels  que 
ceux  de  Copernic,  de  Boerhaave,  qui  nous  paroissent  bien  eloignees 
de  tout  soupgon  d’h6r6sie;  mais  il  y a dans  les  hypotheses  des  Phy- 
siciens  et  des  Astronomes  des  ehoses  qui  paroissent  quelques  fois 
dangereuses  dans  leurs  consequences  eloignees,  et  cela  suffit  pour 
mettre  un  livre  a Plndex;  on  a cependant  consenti  dans  la  derniere 
edition”  (a  little  before  he  says  depvis  quelques  avvles)  “a  sup- 
primer  Particle  qui  comprenoit  tous  le  livres  oil  Von  soutient  le 
mnuvement  de  la  terre:  ce  «ysteme  si  bien  demontre  actuellement  a 
enfin  trouve  grace  devant  la  Congregation  de  Plndex;  mais  il  a 
fallu  de  la  part  de  savans  bien  de  sollicitations  ct  de  demarches.” 
This  work  of  Lalande^s  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  library.  At 
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all  events  Mr.  Drink  water  professes  to  have  read  DeTambre;  this 
writer  could  have  informed  him  that  Benedict  XIV  cancelled  the 
decree  in  question,  all  infallible  as  Mr.  Drinkwater  describes  it. 
Had  he  even  looked  into  the  several  editions  of.  Galileo’s  works 
which  he  takes  care  to  recount,  he  would  have  found  in  that  of 
Padua  of  1744,  the  “ Dialogki  che  ora  esce  Jinalmente  alia  luce  colie 
debite  license .”  But  it  makes  little  matter  if  the  misstatement, 
which  Mr.  Drinkwater  adopts  and  transmits,  others  again  shall 
adopt  and  transmit  from  him  in  their  turn.  It  is  only  the  followers 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  it  can  affect,  and  to  avoid  that  who  would 
be  at  the  trouble  of  the  slightest  research? 

We  shall  return  to  this  writer;  he  is  destined  to  afford  us  an 
occasional  diversion  “on  the  dull  path  we’ve  yet  to  tread”  of 
toilsome  investigation ; meanwhile  it  may  be  soothing  to  him  to 
know,  there  is  nothing  more  familiar  in  our  history,  both  before 
and  since  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  than  that  deceisions  of  the 
Inquisition  should  be  rejected  or  reformed  by  the  higher  authorities 
in  our  Church.  The  Council  of  Trent  itself  has  taught  Catholics  to 
place  no  implicit  reliance  on  its  awards  and  judgments;  witness  the 
case  of  Carranza.  But  to  the  immediate  question  before  us.  What 
have  been  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the 
Copernican  views?  What,  in  the  words  of  a Professor  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Powell,  (Lardner’s  Cyclopsedia)  has  been  their  reception  by  the 
Church?  If  one  were  to  abandon  one’s  self  to  the  impressions 
invariably  produced,  industriously  or  otherwise,  by  the  various 
writers  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  one  should  think  that  from 
the  beginning  the  Church  authorities  regarded,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  the  growing  opinions  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust, and  that  finally  in  the  days  of  Galileo  this  long  pent-up 
jealousy  broke  out  in  open  rupture,  when  the  Church  avowed  itself 
the  sworn  antagonist  of  the  Heliocentric  doctrine;  that  doctrine 
which  is  now  universally  adopted  even  in  her  own  schools,  and  of 
which,  had  it  depended  on  her,  mankind  would  have  never  heard. 
Now  what  will  our  good  readers  think  when  we  inform  them,  that 
t is  to  this  Church  of  Rome  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  new 
heory  of  the  earth’s  motion, — that  in  Rome  it  had  its  birth — in 
Rome  was  fostered  and  matured — that  but  for  Roman  auspices — 
the  countenance  of  Popes  and  Cardinals — the  adoption  of  the  new 
theory  had  in  all  human  probability  been  thrown  back  to  a distance 
which  it  would  be  now  to  no  purpose  to  try  to  calculate.  Yes,  to 
the  Pontiffs  and  dignitaries  of  Rome  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
Copernican  system. 

The  first  to  broach  that  system  in  modern  times  was  a Cardinal 
Destitute  and  a stranger, — an  ultramontane  too, — indebted  for  his 
very  name  to  the  obscure  village  that  gave  him  birth — Nicholas 
the  Cusan  yet  had  talent,  and  that  was  enough  to  open  to  him  the 
road  to  the  highest  preferment  in  that  Church  and  nation,  which  i< 
is  the  fashion  to  decry  as  the  enemy  of  all  mental  improvement 
but  which  has  ever  rewarded  virtue  and  talent,  unchecked  by  that 
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undue  regard  to  aristocratic  pride  and  pretension,  which  forms  so 
disudvuuiageous  a contrast  in  the  establishments  of  other  lands. 
Well:  how  did  this  poor  ultramontane  recommend  himself?  Why 
he  departed  from  the  received  opinions  of  the  day, — he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  the  schools, — he  advanced  in  the  teeth  of  the  much 
exaggerated  peripatetic  dogmatism,  the  startling  proposition,  that 
“the  earth  moves , the  sun  is  at  rest”  and  answered  the  objections 
from  the  senses  as  they  have  ever  been  answered,  by  contending 
that  the  illusory  impression  arises  from  the  same  cause  which 
makes  one  in  a ship  in  motion,  fancy  the  objects  on  shore  to  be 
receding  from  him.  Nor  did  he  keep  these  views  a secret, — he 
proclaimed  them  as  best  he  could.  He  advanced  them  to  the  very 
steps  of  the  Papal  throne,  by  inscribing  them  'to  his  former  pre- 
ceptor in  Canon  Law,  the  Cardinal  Giuliano  Cesarini.  Subse- 
quently rewarded  with  the  Archdeaconry  of  Liego,  he  is  found  at 
the  Council  of.  Basil  in  1431,  side  by  side  with  the  same  Cardinal 
Giuliano,  and  presenting  to  that  celebrated  assembly  a treatise  on 
the  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  Calendar,  and  a proposal  for 
its  reformation;  that  is  to  say: — he  takes  up  that  position  in  the 
face  of  all  Christendom,  which  makes  every  extraordinai y expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  his  part  a matter  of  necessary  notoriety  and 
attention.  Now  what  is  the  consequence? — persecution?  Yes,!  if 
being  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  “Church  of  Rome,” 
be  persecution.  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  that  enlightened  Pontiff,  and 
patron  of  learning,  creates  him  Cardinal,  and  bestows  on  him  the 
bishopric  of  Brixen;  while  the  most  delicate  affairs  and  important 
legations  are  entrusted  by  four  successive  Pontiffs  to  his  wisdom 
and  integriiy.  Such  were  the  unequivocal  marks  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  the  Court  of  Rome  continued  to  honour 
this  daring  innovator,  without  one  moment’s  interruption,  to  the 
close  of  his  valuable  life  in  1464. 

Nor  were  the  works  of  the  good  Cardinal  allowed  to  go  down 
with  him  into  the  oblivion  of  the  tomb.  It  was  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  the  Italian  press,  to  diffuse  and  perpetuate  them  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  another  exalted  Church  name — that  of  Cardinal  Amboise. 

The  seed  fell  upon  a grateful  soil.  The  men  of  the  next  genera- 
tion took  up  the  idea  with  ardour;  so  that  the  celebraied  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  was  a young  man  when  Cusa  died,  connects,  in  1510, 
hi«  theory  of  the  fall  of  bodies  with  the  earth’s  motion,  as  a thing 
aireaUy  generally  received;  thereby  shewing,  as  Mr.  Whewell  justly 
remaiks,  “that  the  Heliocentric  doctrine  and  the  truths  of  mechan- 
ics were  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  and  gradually 
assuming  clearness  and  strength,  some  time  before  they  were  pub- 
licly asserted.”'1  We  shall  soon  see  that  this  public  assertion  came 
somewhat  sooner  than  even  Mr.  Whewell  appears  to  imagine.  Vinci 
wrote  in  1510;  already,  in  1500,  Copernicus  was  in  possession,  by 
invitation,  of  a professor’s  chair  in  the  capital  of  Catholicism,  and 
delivering  lectures  on  his  new  theory  to  overwhelming  crowds  that 
flocked  to  hear  him,  frequently,  says  Jacquier,  to  the  number  of  two 
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thousand  (Insts.  Phil.)  This  in  the  very  heart  of  papal  Rome. 
! Pretly  good  evidence  of  something  more  than  “fermentation”  pre- 
vious to  “public  assertion.”  But  where  did  Copernicus  find  this 
new  doctrine,  that  seems  to  have  won  such  favour  in  his  own  and 
his  Roman  auditors’  eyes?  “His  discovery  of  his  system,”  says 
Mr.  YVheweli,  “ must  have  occurred  before  1507,  for  in  1543,  he 
inlorms  Pope  Paulus  111,  in  his  dedication,  that  lie  had  kept  his  book 
by  him  for  four  times  the  nine  years  recommended  by  Horace.”* 
Tiraboschi  thinks  he  derived  it  from  his  preceptor  and  friend,  No- 
vara; but  Thomas  Cornelio  informs  us, t that  the  prevalent  opinion 
was,  that  the  papers  of  Jerome  of  Tallavia,  “who  gave  a good  deal 
of  thought  to  the  subject,”  fell  into  Copernicus’s  hands,  and  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  engrossing  all  that  great  man’s  attention. 
Cornelio  is  borne  out  by  the  additional  testimony  of  Bar  bier. f — 
Ginghene,  or  rather,  Sal fi,  his  continuator,  thinks  it  certain;  at  all 
events,  it  was  in  popish  Italy  he  found  the  idea  which  it  was  the 
labour  and  the  glory  of  his  life  to  work  out  into  all  its  multiplied 
details. 

It  was  certainly  high  time  now  for  the  “ spiritual  tyrant ” to  take 
the  alarm,  yet  we  find  no  symptom  of  such  feeling,  unless  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Pope’s  having  sought  and  obtained  that  great  man’s 
assistance  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  Upon  his  retiring 
from  his  duties  as  professor,  which  he  did  immediately  after,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  found  vying  with  each  other  in 
honouring  and  rewarding  that  admirable  man.  They  charge  them- 
selves With  the  care  of  providing  for  him  an  honourable  and  safe 
retreat;  where,  above  the  wants  and  distractions  of  life,  he  may 
devote  the  undivided  energies  of  his  great  mind  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  astronomy. 

Nor  is  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  privacy  of  his  learned 
retirement.  From  time  to  time,  reports  reach  Rome  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  labours:  his  coming  work  casts  its  shadow  before.  In 
1518,  we  find  Celio  Calcagnini,  the  friend  and  companion  ol  Cardi- 
nal Hyppoiite  D’Este,  after  journeying  with  his  distinguisi.eo  patron 
into  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  setting  himself,  upon 
his  return,  formally  to  prove  “ Quod  Ccelum  stet , terra  autem  move- 
atur.”  What  is  the  consequence?  He  is  taken  into  favour  by  two 
successive  Pontiffs,  both  eminent  for  their  love  and  protection  of 
science,  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.;  who,  in  token  of  their  esteem, 
attach  him  to  the  papal  court  in  quality  of  Proto-Notary  Apostolic. 
Of  these,  the  former,  Clement,  has  left  behind  him  a monument  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  received  on  another  occasion,  in  1533,  exactly  ten  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  “ De  Revo  tut iovibus from  the  exposition  of 
the  forthcoming  system  by  John  Albert  Widmanstadl,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Germany.  It  consists  of  a volume,  in  the  fly-leaf  of 

* Whewell’s  History,  vol.  i.  p.  377.  t Progym.  de  Universitate-. 
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which  it  is  mentioned,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Widmanstadt  himself, 
that  the  Pontiff'  had  presented  it  to  him  in  testimony  of  the  grulitil  | 
cation  he  derived  from  his  exposition,  delivered  hy  his  (i he  Pontiff’s)  \ 
command  in  the  Vatican  Guldens.*  As  un  uddilionul  maik  of  ap- 
probation, Widmanstadt  was  made  private  secretary  to  his  Holiness. 

The  second  of  these  enlightened  heads  of  the  Catholic  world,  was 
one  whom  the  united  suffrages  of  Ariosto,  Prucastoro,  und  a Calcag* 
mni,  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  Mrece nates  of  philosophy  \ 
and  letters.  Hut  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  all  is  to  be  [ 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Copernicus,  from  the  remote  banks  of  the  | 
Vistula,  sought  and  found  in  Paul  III  a patron  and  protector  for 
that  system  which  was  to  displace  the  astronomical  systems  of  ali 
former  times  and  of  all  countries.  Long  that  philosopher  hesitated  1 
ere  he  would  commit  his  labour  to  the  judgment  of  mankind.  He  i 
knew  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  how  ill  the  world  was  \ 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  doctrines  so  new  and  so  startling.  He  > 
saw  that  there  was  but  one  spot  in  the  universe  where  he  could 
hope  to  find  minds  sufficiently  enlarged  and  enlightened,  to  give  ; 
him  a favourable  hearing,  lie  appealed  to  Rome,  tnul  especially  as 
against  the  scriptural  attacks  of  the  timid  and  scrupulous  religionist. 
And  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  flung  over  the  infant  theory,  the 
shield  of  his  high  protection,  and  secured  it  a period  of  eighty 
years’ tranquillity  and  peace;  a period  amply, sufficient  to  allow  it 
to  strike  deep  root  into,  the  minds  of  the  astronomical  world,  and 
obtain  lor  it  every  just  and  impartial  consideration.  Hut  this  was 
not  all.  Rome  did  not  even  wait  till  its  protection  was  solicited. 
In  the  first  year  (1536)  of  this  Pope’s  pontificate,  it  becomes  known 
there  that  Copernicus  is  prevented  from  producing  his  great  work, 
both  by  the  consideration  just  mentioned,  and  by  Lite  want  of  means. 
Instantly,  Cardinal  Scomberg  (Nicholas,)  with  a generosity  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  stepped  forward,  and  in  Hie  most 
earnest  manner  solicited  the  discoverer  no  longer  to  withhold  his 
work  from  the  public;  and,  in  order  to  remove  every  objection  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  means,  charged  himself  with  all  the  necessary 
expenses.  Unfortunately,  he  too  soon  dies;  but  another  Church  • 
dignitary  is  found  to  replace  him,  and,  under  the  encouragement 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Eremeland  (Gisio.)  the 
work  is  brought  to  a successful  issue,  and  comes  forth  to  the  light 
bearing  on  its  front  the  name  and  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  world. 

Let  the  revilefs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  put  their  finger  on  any 
one  service  commensurate  with  this,  which  any  one,  or  all  of  their 
Churches  together,  have  ever  rendered  to  science;  and  then,  per- 
haps, we  may  listen  with  patience  to  their  bigoted  and  oue-sided 
drivel  lings  on  the  subject  of  Galileo. 

We  have  said  that,  the  protection  thus  extended  to  the  Copcrnicnn 
System,  secured  to  it  a period  of  nearly  eighty  years’  uninterrupted 


* Marini,  Archiatrii  Pontificii,  Salfi. 
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tranquillity.  To  this,  if  we  are  to  believe  a writer  in  Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia , Mr.  Powell  of  Oxford,  there  is  one  memorable  excep- 
tion in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Giordano  Bruno*  “ He  attack- 
ed the  scholastic  doctrines  wiih  unsparing  boldness,  and  exposed 
their  absurdities  to  the  most  deserved  ridicule.  He  was,  of  course, 
soon  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  condemned  as 
a heretic,  and  ultimately  burnt  at  Rome  in  1600.” — History  of 
Physical  and  Natural  Sciences , p.  169. 

Now,  either  Mr.  Powell  believed  what  he  here  writes,  or  he  did 
not.  If  he  did,  he  is  a very  incompetent  historian,  and  if  he  did 
not,  he  is  a very  dishonest  one.  He  ought  to  have  read  Montucla, 
who  would  have  instructed  him;  and  if  he  did  not  read  Montucla, 
he  was  very  presumptuous  in  offering  himself  as  the  historian  of 
the  sciences.  Let  Cambridge,  however,  correct  Oxford.  “The 
heresies,”  says  Mr.  Whewell,  “which  led  to  his  unhappy  fate,  were 
not,  however,  his  astronomical  opinions,  but  a work  which  he  pub- 
lished in  England  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  under  the 
title  of  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trhmfante , and  which  is  understood  to 
contain  a bitter  satire  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Papal  govern- 
ment. Montucla  conceives  that,  by  his  rashness  in  visiting  Italy 
after  putting  forth  such  a work,  he  compelled,  the  government  to 
act  against  him.”  So  far  Mr.  Whewell,  History , vol.  i.  p.  384., 
We  have  something  to  add.  It  so  happens,  that  this  idol  of  the 
Oxonian  professor’s  worship,  was  about  as  vile  a compouud  as  ever 
graced  t'te  annals  of  criminal  justice.  He  was  not  only  a traitor  to 
his  prince,  and  a rebel  against  the  authority  to  which,,  as  a priest, 
he  vowed  at  the  altar  reverence  arid  obedience;— he  was  a renegade 
from  every  sect  that  admitted  him  into  its  bosom, — a violator  of  the 
peace  of  every  civil,  community  that  gave  him  shelter.  He  sinned 
equally  against  God  and  man,  not  only  denying  t ransu bstan tiation , 
which  may  be  a merit,  and  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  God, 
which  may  be  a peccadillo , with  the  Oxford  professor;  but  so  noto- 
riously impious,  that  in  Wirtemburg,  it  has  been  asserted  and 
believed,  that  he  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  the  devil.  There, 
he  himself  tells  us,  he  earned  the  public  execration,  though  there 
he  turned  Lutheran,  after  having  been  a Calvinist  in  Geneva.  In 
this  last-mentioned  capital  of  dissent  and  loose  belief,  even  the 
followers  of  John  Calvin  could  not  tolerate  him,  despite  his  merit 
as  an  aposiate.  In  Paris  he  contrived  to  get  himself  so  hated, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  that  city  in  like  manner.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  found  vomiting  forth  the  foulest  effusions  of  splenetic 
malice  against  the  venerable  head  of  his.  nation,  and  the  ancient 
Church  he  abandoned,  calling  the  sovereign  Pontiff  by  the  style  and 
title  of  the  ‘'Roman  Wolf,”  from  whose  furious  and  rabid  voracity 
he  had  narrowly  escaped.  It  was  by  indecencies  like  these  he 
dishonoured  the  obsequies  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  funeral- 
oration  he  was  invited  to  pronounce  in  1589.  The  good  people  of 
Uelmstadt  refused  to  suffer  the  miscreant’s  stay  so  long  as  would  be 
requisite  for  him  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  last,  page  of  his 
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work,  J)f  Triplici  Minima.  Hut  Rome,  it  seems,  had  the  daring 
to  vindicate  its  insulted  majesty,  and  to  uvenge  i lie  crimes  of  this 
universal  outcast;  and  immediately  ull  the  delinquencies  of  the 
culprit  disappear,  and  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  veneration 
ot  the  Oxford  professor.  No  doubt  the  public  may  shortly  expect, 
as  a pendant  to  the  “ reception  of  the  new  discoveries  by  the  Church ,” 
the  edifying  life  and  martyrdom  of  Giordano  Bruno — the  last 
accession  to  Mr.  Powell's  calendar  of  saints,  with  edifying  extracts 
from  the  Candclato , in  refutation  of  Scipio  Maflei’s  impious  denun 
ciation  of  that  work  as  “ infamous  and  wicked.”*  Another  saint 
and  bright  philosopher  of  Mr.  Powell’s,  is  the  double  renegade, 
Antonio  de  Dominis.  He  actually — would  you  believe  it,  reader? — - 
calls  in  the  recreancy  of  the  man  in  matters  of  faith,  to  eke  out  his 
merits  as  a philosopher.  These  have  been  very  justly  denied  by 
more  than  one  distinguished  writer:  but  he,  too,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  that  is  sufticicnt  not  only  to 
cancel,  in  our  historian’s  eyes,  the  abandonment  of  two  religions, 
but  to  erect  him  into  an  inductive  genius  of  the  truest  stamp.  Our 
readers  will  hardly,  after  litis,  expect  us  to  bestow  any  farther 
attention  on  Mr.  Powell.f 

There  is  no  need  to  travel  out  of  the  personal  history  of  Galileo 
himself  for  evidence  to  shew  that  this  disposition  in  reference  to 
science,  of  which  we  have  seen  such  pleasing  manifestations,  had 
continued  to  subsist  to  his  own  time;  since  he  has  left  the  record  of 
his  sense  of  its  influence  in  his  own  case  in  terms  too  energetic  to 
be  readily  forgotten.  No  sooner  had  he  directed  the  telescope  to 
the  heavens,  and  made  those  discoveries  that  have  been  the  nienio- 

* Mr.  Drinkwater,  too,  has  a paragraph  (p.  8)  on  Bruno.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves,  and  yet  keep  within  those  bounds  which  it  is 
always  painful  to  be  obliged  to  overstep.  Iti  the  description  given  above — 
strong  as  it  may  appear — of  that  bad  man  Bruno’s  conduct,  umi  doctrines,  it 
has  not  been  even  attempted  to  convey  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  revolting  realitv.  Indeed,  we  could  not  think  of  polluting  our  pa^es  with 
the  wretch’s  horrid  blasphemies — blasphemies  so  impious  as  to  appear  to  have 
shocked  even  the  impious  Toland.  Let  the  reader  who  would  know  more 
about  them,  consult.  Bayle  and  Chaufopied;  and  while  he  remembers  that 
these  writers  arc  not  remarkable  for  friendliness  to  Rome,  we  leave  it  to  him 
to  aive,  if  he  can,  its  proper  name  to  that  which  could  so  far  lead  astray  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a biographer  of  Galileo,  as  to  make  him  step  aside  from  his 
subject,  in  order  to  dig  up  so  foul  a memory  fr»m  the  heap  of  infamy  under 
which  it  lav  festering  for  centuries,  and  bespeaking  for  the  vile  object  the 
svmpathy  of  his  simple  readers,  bv  arraying  him  in  the  attributes  of  an 
injured  man,  try  to  fling  all  the  odium  that  hitherto  attached  to  the  culprit 
on  the  judges  who  condemned  him;  and  condemned  him,  too,  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  long  pronounced  by  indignant  Europe,  with  an  unanimity 
which,  amid  the  jars  and  dissensions  of  that  discordant  period,  is  not  its  least 
striking  circumstance. 

t This  gentleman’s  classical  attainments  sefm  to  be  on  a pnr  with  his 
historical:  See  his  translation  of  Piny’s  Encomium  on  Hippatclius,  as  one 
“ ausus  rem  etiam  Deo  improham,  onnumeiate  posteris  Stellas,”  thus  turned 
out  of  Latin  by  Mr.  P. : — “ who  ventured  to  do  a thing  wrong  in  the  tight  of 
the  Deity l'1'1  See. — Powell , p.  53.  Oh  ! “ Columns,  Gods,  snd  Men !”  who  ever  be-, 
fore  heard  of  praising  a man  for  doing  a thing  wrong  in  the  sight  of  the  Deity? 
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rable  consequence,  than  he  determined  to  repair  to  Rome,  as  to  the 
spot,  of  all  Europe,  where,  with  the  best  prospect  of  advantage  to 
science,  he  could  first  make  known  those  startling  revelations  which 
it  now  became  his  exalted  privilege  to  proclaim  to  the  astonishment 
of  mankind.  So  fully  impressed  does  he  seem  to  have  been  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  this  step,  that  not  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  court  in  whose  service  he  had  been  about  to  engage,  could 
induce  him  to  so  much  as  postpone  his  visit,  observing,  somewhat 
sharply,  in  his  reply  to  the  representations  of  Secretary  Vinta, 
“that,  if  he,  as  professor  of  astronomy,  shewed  himself  rather 
anxious  about  going  to  Rome,  he  ought,  in  consideration  of  the 
truths  he  shall  there  have  to  announce,  and  their  bearing  on  astron- 
omy, by  the  changes  and  additions  they  will  necessitate,  not  only  to 
be  excused,  but  seconded,  in  (thus)  making  palpable  and  plain  the 
things  that,  by  God’s  help,  he  had  discovered.”  The  result  justified 
these  cheering  anticipations.  His  reception  was  as  though  one  of 
his  own  starry  wonders  had  dropt  from  the  sky.  Gardens  and 
palaces  are  flung  open  for  his  use,  and  prelates  and  cardinals  are 
his  admiring  attendants.  Even  Bellarmine,  who  had  recently  reap- 
ed the  highest  honours  in  another  and  a remote  field  of  intellectual 
labour,  and  who,  with  his  Jesuits,  has  been  accused  of  having  direc- 
ted the  censures  of  the  Church  against  the  Florentine  professor, 
partook  of  the  general  interest,  and  wrote  to  the  Astronomical 
School  of  his  own  order  in  the  Roman  College,  to  ascertain  if  the 
facts  were  as  alleged; — he  is  answered  that  they  are,  and  that  there 
is  no  questioning  them.  Nor  was  this  answer  given  without  a full 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  to  sci.ence  which  it  involved;  for  we 
soon  after  find  the  most  venerable  of  these  reverend  respondents--— 
the  celebrated  Padre  Clavius — in  repeating,  on  another  occasion,  the 
same  assurance,  adding  these  remarkable  words:  “which  things 
being  so,  let  astronomers  now  look  to  it,  and  see  how  the  heavenly 
orbs  arc  to  be  constituted,  so  as  to  save  these  phenomena.”* 

Far  different  was  the  reception  that  awaited  him  in  his  own  native 
Tuscany.  There  had  he  scarcely  arrived,  when  an  intimation  fol- 
lowed him  from  Rome,  warning  him  of  the  machinations  of  some 
of  his  own  townsmen,  and,  more  painful  still,  some  of  his  own  pupif  . 
Machinations  which  are  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  to  have 
given  rise  to  those  indecent  exhibitions  of  intemperate  zeal,  in  which 
more  than  one  Tuscan  ecclesiastic  of  the  time  indulged  from  the 
pulpit,  against  the  sacrilege  of  sending  this  world  spinning  in  wide 
space  round  the  sun.  Conduct  like  this,  ill-calculated  as  it  was  to 
conciliate  respect  in  any  quarter,  certainly  found  no  sympathy  in 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  has  heard  of  the  severity 
which  it  drew  down  from  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  on  one  of 
his  subordinates — the  friar  Caccini — and  the  universality  with 
which  his  sentiments  were  shared,  is  thus  attested  by  Castelli.  “I 

* Commentiry  on  the  Sphere  of  Sacrobosco,  as  cited  by  Scheiner  in  his 
Disqui.. Mathematics . ..  
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have  not  spoken,”  says  that  eminent  ecclesiastic  and  philosopher, 
writing  from  Rome,  “to  one  who  does  not  deem  it  great  imper- 
tinence in  preachers  to  mount  their  pulpits  to  treat  of  such  high 
prolessorlike  matters  (mattcrie  di  catted ra,  e tanto  elevate)  before 
women  and  a people,  where  there  are  so  few  to  understand  them.” 
Still  Galileo  shewed  himself  foremost  to  raise  and  debate  the 
mischievous  and  uncalled-for  question  of  the  reconcilability  of  the 
Scripture-texts  with  the  new  theory;  for,  so  eurly  as  1612,  embold- 
ened, it  is  probable,  by  the  very  flattering  reception  he  had  lately 
received  in  Rome,  he  directed  a letter,  the  reply  to  which  we  shall 
give  in  its  appropriate  place,  to  one  of  the  highest  functionaries 
there,  by  way  of  inquiry  on  the  subject.  To  this  course,  which  he 
clung  to  throughout  with  desperate  tenacity,  he  seems  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  double  persuasion,  now  recognized  to  have  been 
absolutely  false,  that  the  system  was  demonstrated , and  that  to  him 
belonged  the  honour  of  having  furnished  the  demonstration  fiom 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.  On  this  double  assumption  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  make  one  or  two  passing 
observations.  “Car  nous  ne  devons  pas,”  says  Bailli,  “ tiger  de 
cette  faute  par  les  lu mitres  de  notre  siecle.”  “Researches  ihen” 
(we  quote  the  words  of  Delambre  reviewing  his  own  labours) 
“ prosecuted  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  have  failed  to 
bring  to  light  any  other  astronomy  but  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
only  things  to  be  met  with,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the 
epoch  of  Copernicus,  are  the  ideas  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 
Arabians,  Persians,  Tartars,  Indians,  Chinese,  Europeans, — it  is  all 
one.  Every  where,  and  at  all  times, — the  earth  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  movements.  All  appearances  were  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for.  All  observed  phenomena  were  calculated  in 
this  system  by  the  aid  of  certain  hypotheses,  without  any  prominent 
error  in  the  results  occurring  to  inspire  the  slightest  mistrust  in  the 
correctness  of  the  fundamental.”  To  this  universal  acquiescence  in 
the  immobility  of  the  earth,  even  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  this 
Writer  observes,  formed  no  exception;  not  only  because  confined  to 
the  school  in  which  it  had  its  birth,  but  also  because  it  owed  its 
origin,  not  to  any  reasoned  or  consistent  view,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
disputation  that  prevailed  in  the  ancient  schools,  and  which  infal- 
libly caused  that  whatever  opinion  was  held  in  any  one,  its  opposite, 
for  that  sole  reason,  should  be  maintained  in  the  next.  Thus  the 
Coperriican  idea,  though  broached  in  the  ancient  schools,  was 
broached  only  to  be  rejected.  So  that,  when  taken  up  in  modern 
times,  it  was,  says  this  writer,  “a  paradox .”  And  such,  says  Mr. 
Whewell,  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Cusa,  though  it  was 
undoubted,  that  that  illustrious  writer  was  serious  in  proposing  it. 
The  idea,  then,  was  new — unheard  of;  opposed  to  all  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject;  opposed  to  the  senses;  opposed  to  the  obvious 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  divine  word,  and  to  its  popular  inter- 
pretation;— in  a word,  paradoxical,  and  one  for  which,  says  De- 
lambre, the  author  had  to  draw  wholly  on  his  own  resources. 
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u And  what  solid  reason ,”  M.  Pelambre  goes  on  to  ask,  “could 
induce  the  ancients  to  disbelieve  the  evidences  of  their  senses? 
Yes,  and  even  despite  the  immense  progress  which  astronomy  has 
subsequently  made , have  the  moderns  themselves  been  able  Ip  allege 
any  one  direct  proof  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth , previous  to 
the  voyage  of  Richter  to  Cayenne , where,  he  was  obliged  to  shorten  his 
pendulum?  Have  they  been  able  to  discover  one  positive  demonstra- 
tion to  the  point , to  prove  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth , before 
Roemur  measured  the  velocity  of  light , and  Bradly  had  observed  and 
calculated  the  phenomena,  of  the  aberration?  Previous  to  these  dis- 
coveries, and  to  that  of  universal  gravitation  (made  many  a long 
year  after  Galileo  had  ceased  to  breathe,)  were  not  the  most  decided 
Copernicans  reduced  to  mere  probabilities , — were  they  not  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  to  preaching  up  the  simplicity  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system , as  compared  with  the  absurd,  complexity  of  that  of 
Ptolemy l”*  So  far  then  for  the  first  assumption  of  Galileo,  that 
the  system  was  demonstrated.! 

Next,  as  to  the. grounds  of  his  confidence  in  the  new  views;  most 
modern  writers  assume,  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  light  which  the 
first  telescopic  glimpse  of  the  heavens  let  in  on  our  system,  particu- 
larly by  the  discoveries  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter;  now,  nothing  can  be  more  mistaken. 

Already,  in  the  year  1597,  thirteen  years  before  the  discovery 
of  the  planetary  phenomena  revealed  by  the  telescope,  Galileo,  in 
two  letters,  one  of  them  to  Kelper,  declares  his  long  settled  conviction 
of  this,  his  favourite  doctrine.  Writing  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  his 
disciple  Renieri, — he  avows  he  was  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  facil- 
ity which  he  conceived  it  afforded  him  of  explaining  the  mystery 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.  This,  to  him,  was  the  crowning 
proof,  beyond  which  evidence  could  not  go;  beside  it,  the  phases  of 
Venus,  and  all  the  other  wonders  of  1610,  were  as  nothing.  When 
in  1616,  he  stood  before  the  Inquisition,  he  alleged  this  grand  de- 
monstration in  a letter  to  Cardinal  Orsini; — subsequently,  he  trans- 
mits it  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  a tribute,  in  his  mind,  worthy  a 
prince; — in  1623,  he  puts  it  forward  once  more  in  his  letter  to 
lngolfi,  in  the  same  confident  style;  and  devotes  in  his  celebrated 
“ Dialoghi the  whole  of  the  fourth  or  last  day’s  dialogue  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  argument,  that  it  may  crown  the  climax  of  con- 

* Astron  Mod.  Discours  Prel. 

t Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  tha'n  the  flippancy  with  which  half- 
informed  writers  (and  they  are  always  the  most  dogmatic)  set,  with  the  aid 
of  a few  verses  from  Milton,  this  assumed  simplicity  in  boastful  contrast  with 
the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy:  as  though  this  simplicity 
were  not  at  best  a very  fallacious  test  of  truth;  or  the  Copernican  system,  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  were  not  encumbered  with  a large  share 
of  the  epicyclical  machinery, — from  which  it  was  relieved,  not  by  Galileo, 
who  did  nothing  for  the  system  in  a mathematical  point  of  view,  but  by  the 
truly  great  and  important  discoveries  of  Kepler;  or  as  though  the  Hipparchian 
method  were  not  found  of  singular  utility  even  by  Newton, — or  its  principle 
did  not  ^constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and,  for  astronomy,  most  indis- 
pensable branches  of  modern  science. 
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viction,  and  concludes  by  scoffing  at  the  simplicity  of  Kepler,  parti- 
cularly when  alter  his,  (Galileo’s)  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomena. — he  lends  his  ear  and  assent  to  such  occult  properties 
as  the  moon’s  influence  on  the  tides  “and  other  like  poet i lilies.” 
Lastly,  when  questioned  Indore  the  inquisition  in  Iti.Tf,  he  confesses, 
that  this  argument  in  particular  “enters  with  mi  extraordinary 
force  and  vigour  into  men’s  ears.”  No  wonder  that,  ns  Builli  says, 
“ la  foule  d’astronomes  6tait  contre!”  Having  thus  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  demonstrated  the  earth’s  motion,  his  next  step  was 
to  prepare  vigorously  to  remove  the  only  remaining  impediment  as 
he  conceived  in  the  way  of  its  universal  adoption,  namely,  the 
scriptural  difficulties;  and,  for  this  purpose,  addressed  so  early  as 
1612.  the  letter  to  Cardinal  Conti,  to  which  we  have  l>efore  alluded, 
by  wav  of  enquiry  on  this  subject.  The  cardinal’s  reply  bears  date 
July  12,  and  proves  to  us  at  least,  that  the  new  theory  was  not  then 
considered  “heresy”  at  Rome.  After  stating  that  the  texts  which 
assert  that  the  earth  stands , would  admit  of  being  so  construed  as  to 
mean  merely  its  stability  or  permanence,  the  cardinal  proceeds, — 
“but  when  it  is  said  that  the  sun  goes  round,  and  the  heavens  move, 
the  only  interpretation  that  can  be  proposed  (by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  views)  is,  that  they  speak  after  the  common  manner  of  the 
people,  which  mode  of  explaining  cannot  be  admitted  without  great 
necessity;  nevertheless,  Diego  a Stunica*  says,  the  earth’s  motion 
is  more  in  conformity  with  the  Scripture;  his  interpretation,  how- 
ever, is  not  followed.” 

In  pursuance  of  his  unwise  purpose  of  raising  the  question,  as  to 
the  value  of  Scriptural  objections  against  his  system,  Galileo  seizes 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a letier  from  Castelli,  wherein  is  re- 
Dorted  a conversation  on  the  subject  held  at  the  table  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Pisa,  to  enter  on  that  series  of  theological  epistles  which 
formed  the  sole  ground  of  the  impeachment  against  him  which  fol- 
lowed in  1615. 

Lorini,  a Dominican  of  Tuscany,  and  associate  of  Caccini.  con- 
trived by  some  means  to  get  hold  of  a copy  of  the  first  of  these 
letters — the  one  to  Castelli;  and  armed  with  the  document,  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the  Holy  Office.  The 
Inquisition,  however,  demanded  in  limine  the  production  of  the 
original; — it  was  not  forthcoming — proceedings  were  stayed,  and 

* “ C’est  un  Th6ologien  Espagnd,*’  save  the  learned  Simon,  speaking  of 
Stunica  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ d’un  grand  merite,  et  qui  parle  de  la  sorte  dans 
un  pa-  s d’ I nquisition,  et  d ins  un  ouvrage  applaude  avec  eloge.” 

As  a farther  proof  that  there  was  no  idea  at  the  time  of  looking  at  the  new 
doctrines  as  heretical,  we  will  add,  that  when  in  1613,  Galileo’s  friend  and 
favourite  pupil  Castelli  was  receiving  his  instructions  on  being  appointed  to 
the  mathematical  chair  at  Pisa,  the  Proveditore  (Provost)  of  that  university, 
Monsignor  Reverendissimo  Arturo  d’Elci,  in  1613,  he  was  expressly  allowed 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  teaching  his  opinion  as  probable,  provided  only  he 
did  not  put  it  forward  from  his  chair  as  the  declared  opinion  of  the  school.-*- 
Surely  we  need  not  ask  how  probable  if  heretical?  or  how  give  perjnissiop  to 
instil  a heresy  into  the  minds  of  a rising  generation?  . ; 
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the  pur1  )se  of  the  denunciator  was  defeated.  The  correspondence 
of  the  leading  characters  on  the  occasion,  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  which  we  now  p rowed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  reveals 
the  whole  temper  of  the  tribunal  in  t|uostion,  and  the  light  in  which 
they  were  disposed  to  look  at  the  affair. 

The  denunciation  took  place  towards  the  close  of  February  1615: 
near  a year  before  that,  we  have  a letter  from  Monsignor  Dini,  the 
Bishop  of  Fermo,  to  Galileo,  stating,  that  Cardinal  Barbarini,  after- 
wards Pope  Urban  VIII,  under  whom  Galileo  was  finally  condemned, 
told  him,  “ how  he  (Galileo)  should  comport  himself — to  speak  with 
circumspection,  and  as  a mathematician, ” and  that  he,  the  cardinal, 
u never  heard  a word , either  in  his  own  or  in  Bellar mine's  congrega- 
tion, of  quei  i.nteressi  of  Galileo'’ s , although , in  either , the  frst  men- 
tion of  such  things  is  made 

Immediately  after  the  denunciation,  viz.  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1615,  Ciampoli,  the  friend  of  the  accused,  and  subsequently 
secretary  to  Pope  Urban  VIII,  writes  to  say,  that  Barbarini  re- 
lated to  him  the  same  sentiments,  to  wit,  that  “Galileo  should  not 
‘ravel  out  of  the  limits  of  physics  and  mathematics,  but  confine 
liinself  to  such  reasonings  as  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  used,  because 
— declaring  the  views  of  Scripture — the  theologians  maintain  to  be 
their  particular  province.” 

On  the  2 1st  of  the  next  month  (March)  while  the  proceedings 
against  Galileo  were  at  their  height,  the  same  writer  again  address- 
ed his  friend: — “I  have  been  this  morning  together  with  Monsignor 
Dini  to  the  Cardinal  Del  Monte,  who  told  us  he  had  lately  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  opinions , and  that  the  conclusion  was , that  by  confining  himself  to 
the  system,  anti  its  demonstration,  without  interfering  with  the 
Scriptures,  the  interpretation  of  which  they  wish  to  have  confined 
to  theological  professors,  approved  and  authorized  for  the  purpose, 
Galileo  would  Ikj  secure  against  any  contradiction,  but  that  other- 
wise explications  of  Scripture,  however  ingenious,  will  be  admitted 
with  difficulty  when  they  depart  from  the  common  opinion  of  the 
fathers.”*  On  the  15th  of  next  month  (April  1615)  Bishop  Dini, 
in  a letter  to  his  friend,  testifies  to  “ Bellarmine’s  having  remarked 
to  him  (Dini)  that  there  was  no  question  about  Galileo,  (the  case 
had  been  by  this  time  dismissed,)  and  that  by  pursuing  the  course 
mentioned,  that  of  speaking  as  a mathematician,  he  would  be  put  to 
no  trouble.”! 

Thus  terminated  in  a few  weeks  the  first  judicial  enquiry  into 
the  doctrine  of  Galileo,  which  Mr.  Drinkwater  and  others  seem  to 
confound  with  the  second,  which  took  place  in  161G,  at  Galileo’s 
own  instance,  and  with  which,  as  we  learn  from  his  (Galileo’s) 
own  correspondence,  Lorini  had  nothing  to  do.  The  denunciation 
then  by  this  friar  was  a failure; — the  original  letter  on  which  it 
was  grounded,  and  without  which  the  Inquisition  refused  to  pro- 

* Lib.  Nelli,  quoted  by  Venturi.  ;+;,Ibid.‘  “ 
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ceed,  having  been  suppressed  by  Cnstelli;  yet  Castelli  Mas  never  so 
much  as  reprimanded  for  the  suppression,  but  remained  in  as  great 
favour  at  Rome  as  ever;  neither  was  he,  or  others  who  saw  the 
original,  examined  as  to  whether  the.  copy  put  in  by  the  accuser 
was  authentic.  Had  that  obvious  course  been  pursued,  lie  dared 
not  have  withheld  the  truth, — but  there  was  no  disposition  to  urge 
matters  to  this  length.  The  accused  was  not  so  much  as  cited,  or 
otherwise  in  the  least  molested,  and  the  whole  affair  was  dismissed 
in  a very  few  weeks.  Certainly  as  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  quarrel  with  science,  the  only 
quarrel  being  that  of  Galileo  with  the  theology  of  some  of  his 
countrymen.  So  little  indeed  do  the  authorities  at  Rome  appear  to 
have  wished  for  any  angry  collision  with  the  new  doctrines,  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  accused  of  trying  to  crush  these 
doctrines  by  the  means  of  the  Inquisition,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  7 1 h 
of  March  1615,  Prince  Cesi  writes  to  his  friend  in  Florence  to  tell 
him,  that  the  preceptor  of  Popes,  the  talented  Jesuit  Torquato  de 
Cuppis  is  delivering  lectures  in  the  Roman  College  (Bellarmine’s 
own,)  in  support  of  the  same  Copern ican  doctrine, — while  in  the 
Pope’s  own  University.  (Sapienza)  another  Jesuit,  as  Nelli  testifies, 
is  delivering  similar  lectures;  and  yet  Bellarmine  and  the  Jesuits 
have  been  accused  of  the  most  bigoted  hostility  to  the  Copernican 
system  of  Astronomy.  We  may  here  observe,  that  Padre  Grassi,* 
the  Jesuit  who  wrote  the  “Astronomical  Balance ,”  and  who  is 
charged  with  having,  out  of  pique,  urged  on  the  measures  of  hostil- 
ity against  Galileo  in  1633,  explains,  in  1624,  some  time  after 
Bellarmine’s  decease,  what  that  Cardinal’s  views  were.  These  are 
the  words:  “When  a demonstration  shall  be  found  to  establish  ihe 
earth’s  motion,  it  will  be  proper  to  interpret  the  sacred  Scriptures 
otherwise  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  these  passages  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  stability  of  the  earth,  and  movement  of  the 
heavens;  and  this  ex  sententia  BellarminiP j To  resume;  Mon- 
signor Dini,  a correspondent  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
ege  of  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  Cardinals,  and  who  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  his  friend  Galileo, 
says  in  a letter  of  the  same  7th  of  March  1615:  “Bellarmine  has 
not  spoken,  that  I could  hear,  of  the  prohibition  of  Copernicus’s 
works,  but  possibly  there  will  be  appended  to  that  work  a postil  la, 
to  say,  that  it  was  written  to  save  the  phenomena,  and  furthermore 
that  people  must  not  run  on  blindly  and  condemn  either  of  these 
opinions .”  What  after  all  this  shall  we  say  to  an  attempt  | on  the 

* “Grassi  himself  was  not  averse  to  the  Copernican  notions.” — Targioni, 
Scienze  in  Toscana,  vol.  i.  » 

+ Letters  of  Guiducci,  6th  and  1 3th  September,  1624,  Venturi  and  Nelli, 
fiartoli,  another  contemporary  of  the  Cardinal’s,  his  brother  in  religion,  and 
biographer,  asserts  that  documents  in  the  handwriting  of  Bellarmine  remained 
in  his  possession,  which  showed  that  the  Cardinal  never  questioned  the  truth 
of  Galileo’s  doctrine,  but  only  the  prudence  of  his  manner  of  propounding  it; 
but  those  we  have  cited  above  are  more  than  sufficient. 

X See  “ Life  of  Galileo,”  chap,  xi. 
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part  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  to  disguise  the  plain  hut  material  fact  of 
the  dogmatical  nature  of  the  course  pursued  and  disapproved  of? 
That  gentleman  expressly  undertakes  to  controvert  a position  taken 
by  M.  Bcrgicr,  “ Galileo  was  persecuted ,”  (we  would  say  prosecuted 
— the  persecution  part  of  the  story  having  been  long  since  given 
up,)  not  for  having  been  a good  Astronomer,  but  a bad  Theologian 
and  how  does  he  go  about  it?  why  he  gives  a portion  of  a part 
vf  the  letter,  that  did  not  form  the  groundwork  of  the  prosecution 
..gainst  Galileo,  the  letter  to  Madame  Christina.  Yet  even  this,  too, 
s one  tissue  of  theology  from  beginning  to  end,  and  so  described  by 
ts  own  author,  as  is  its  precursor,  that  toCastelli:  in  fact,  we  do 
*ot.  know  one  well-informed  writer  who  has  made  this  attempt 
before  Mr.  Drinkwater.  Nelli,  Montucla,  Delambre, — and  so  late 
as  our  own  time,  Biot*  speaks  of  the  letter  to  Madame  Christina, 
('he  very  one  from  which  Mr.  Drinkwater  quotes,  and  which  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  toCastelli,)  as  one  “ In  which  Galileo 
undertook  to  prove  theologically , and  by  reasons  drawn  from  the 
Fathers , that  the  terms  of  Scripture  might  be  rec  mciled  with  his 
new  doctrines  on  the  constitution  of  the  universe 

It  is  then  undeniable,  that  at  the  period  we  are  now  considering, 
)je  authorities  at  Rome  had  no  wish  to  pass  a sweeping  censure  on 
die  doctrine  in  question,  hut  only  to  restrain  its  assertion  within 
bounds,  recognized  by  philosophy  itself,  and  prevent  its  supporters 
from  wounding  unnecessarily  the  religious  prejudices  of  those  who, 
in  the  absence  of  demonstration,  refused  it  their  assent.  In  one 
word  “ men  must  not  run  on  blindly , and  condemn  either  of  these 
opinions. ” On  this  principle  the  Inquisition  acted;  allowing  the 
system  to  take  its  stand  among  its  rivals,  that  is,  they  set  it  down 
for  all  it  is  worth — a plausible,  but  as  yet  unproven  opinion, — the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  which  had  still  to  appear. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  decision  thus  come  to,  appears  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  opin- 
ions: Padre  Griembergero’s  associate  mathematician,  and  brother 
Jesuit,  in  particular,  congratulates  Galileo,  through  Monsignor  Dini, 
on  the  25th  April  1615,  u that  his  affairs  are  settled,  for  that  now 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  writing  on  the  Copernican  system,  as 
mathematician  and  by  way  of  hypothesis.”  Galileo,  however,  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  pleased;  he  set  his  heart  on  having  his  adopted 
theory  received  as  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  truth;  nor 
could  he  rest  easy  till  that  object  should  be  accomplished. 

The  whole  history  of  his  life  is  the  illustration  of  this  truth. 
Accordingly  his  first  attempt  is  to  get  the  new  system  declared  by 

* Biot’s  Life  of  Galileo,  Biographie  Universello. 

t Another  assertion  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  (Ibid.)  is  that  “Galileo  did  not 
enter  on  this  discussion  till  driven  to  it  by  a most  indect  nt  attack  tiom  the 
pulpit  by  a Dominican  friar,  (Caccini).”  Even  admitting  this  to  bo  the  fact, 
who  does  not.  see  that  the  more  than  ample  apology  of  the  General  Maraffi, 
struck  from  under  the  Tuscan’s  feet  every  ground  of  justification  for  entering 
on  his  improper  course?  but  the  slightest  inspection  of  dates  totally  disproves 
tue  statement.  The  letter  u>  Castelli  was  written  before  any  attack ^ 
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the  Inquisition  to  be  conformable  with  the  Scriptures.  This,  and 
his  dissatisfaction,  are  both  rjveulod  by  the  following  letter,  written 
three  days  alter  the  preceding,  by  his  indefatigable  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Ferrno.  “We  may  be  quite  sure,’1  says  the  prelate, 
trying  to  quiet  the  philosopher,  “ that  there  is  no  question  of  the 
opinion,  but  among  four  or  live  not  very  friendly  to  you;  and  none 
of  these  have  spoken  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Pul  ace,  but  to  a 
certain  friend  of  his:  all  which  is  confirmed  by  the  word  of  Grazia 
himself:  and  therefore  it  is  perhaps  as  well  not  to  raise  the  question , 
lest  by  assuming  the  altitude  of  defence,  where  no  attack  is  made, 
you  may  excite  the  suspicion  of  something  wrong;  and  such  too  is 
Cesi’s  opinion.”* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Florentine  sage  was  bent  on  forcing  this 
matter  on  again  himself.  In  fact,  he  wrote,  on  the  23rd  of  the 
preceding  month,  an  argumentative  epistle  to  Dini,  expressly  that  it 
might  be  submitted  to  the  |>erusal  “of  Be/ I armine  and  the  Jesuits 
as  being  those  who  know  most  about,  such  things .” 

“ It  appears  to  Prince  Cesi,”  writes  his  friend , in  reply  to  the 
perhaps  repeated  wish  that  this  letter  should  be  presented,  “ that  If 
. should  not  present  your  letter  to  that  personage , because  he  and 
many  others  in  authority  being  decided  Peripatetics  (pretti  Peripa- 
tetiei.)t  it  is  doubted  he  might  be  irritated  on  a point  already  gained; 
which  is,  that  you  can  write  as  a mathematician,  and  by  way  of  hypo- 
thesis; as  they  will  have  it  Copernicus  did:  and  this,  though  not 
conceded  by  his  followers,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  that  others  should 
obtain  the  same  result;  that  of  being  left  at  liberty,  provided  only,  as 
has  been  said,  people  do  not  invade  the  sanctuary.  (Purche  non 
s’intre  in  Sagrestia,  come  sie  detto  altre  volte.)”|| 

This  very  significant  hint,  that  his  best  friends  could  not  follow 
him  with  their  approbation  in  the  intemperate  and  uncalled-for 
course  he  was  now  meditating,  was  i nfr  rtunately  lost  on  the  sage. 
He  proceeds  with  the  elaboration  of  the  last  and  most  formidable  of 
his  polemical  epistles;  and  having  completed  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
. court  of  Florence,  thereby  “ stamping  it,”  says  a modern  writer, 
“with  the  impress  of  royal  authority,”  he  proceeds,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  with  this  armoury  of  theological  weapons  in  his 
head,  to  storm  the  citadel  of  orthodoxy,  the  papal  Inquisition;  olher- 

* Letter  of  the  28th  April,  in  Venturi. 

t From  this  it  appears  that  Nelli  has  fallen  into  one  of  his  many  mistakes, 
when  he  says  that  Dini  caused  several  copies  of  this  letter  of  the  23rd  of 
March  to  be  taken,  especially,  among  others,  for  Bellarrnine  (Nttli,  Vita,  vol. 
i.  p.  400,  Istsanna,  1793) 

\ In  thus  designating  Bellarrnine  as  a prelto  Peripatrtico,  we  do  not  know 
if  Dini  can  be  borne  out.  The  Cardinal  was  the  particular  friend  of  Prince 
Cesi,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Linrean  Academy,  who,  both  by  the 
erection  of  this  association,  and  his  own  scientific  labours,  did  so  much,  to 
pull  down  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  When  that  prelate  was  no  more,.  Cesi 
nimself  testified  to  his  having  had  particu'ar  pleasure  in  his  (Cesi  s)  breaking 
the  solid  spheres,  with  which  the  Aristotelians  had  lor  ages  encumbered  the 
■Heavens.  Not  very  like  a “ Pretto  Peripaleiico .” 

H Dini  to. Galileo,  2nd  of  May,  1615,  in.  \ ejiuiri . . , ; ; 
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wise,  m his  own  words,  to  learn  “wh.it  he  should  believe  on  the 
Copernican  System,”  (letter  to  Renieri;)  and  thus  uncited , and  of 
his  own  free  motion,  does  he  place  himself — personally  for  the  first 
time — his  opinions  for  the  second  time — before  the  Inquisition,  in 
opposition  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  friends:  for  it  is  idle  in  Mr. 
Drinkwater  to  try  to  lend  plausibility  to  the  prattle  recorded  in 
a gossiping  letter  of  the  day  (it  is  to  the  letter  of  Querenghi  we 
supj>ose  him  to  allude,  when  he  speaks  of  Galileo’s  cotemporary,) 
to  the  effect  that  Galileo  was  cited , on  this  occasion,  to  appear 
before  the  Inquisition. 

Was  it,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Drinkwater,  according  to  the  rules 
of  sound  criticism  and  equity,  thus  to  entertain  this  charge,  when 
he  must  have  had  before  his  eyes  at  the  moment,  the  fullest  dis- 
proof of  any  such  citation,  in  the  correspondence  both  of  the  philo- 
sopher himself  and  his  patron  the  Grand  Duke?  The  latter,  in  his 
recommendatory  letter  which  he  gave  his  mathematician  for  a 
Cardinal,  (who  must  have  been  in  the  secret,  if  any  there  had  been, 
and  whom  it  would  be  therefore  folly  to  try  to  deceive)  asserts  that 
Galileo  is  proceeding  to  Rome,  “of  his  own  accord ” (spontanea- 
mente.)*  While  he  himself,  in  a letter  to  his  court,  dated  from 
Rome,  says,  “ l every  day  perceive  more  and  more,  Aow  happy  qn 
inspiration  and  excellent  a resolution  was  mine  in  determining  to 
come  hither,  whence,  I thank  God,  and  the  kindness  of  their  Serene 
Highnesses , who  have  granted  me  the  necessary  permission , In 

that  letter,  he  alludes  to  the  various  and  disgusting  artifices  to 
which  his  untiring  enemies  had  recourse,  in  order  to  vilify  and 
injure  him  in  the  estimation  -of  the  great  world  in  the  Eternal  City; 
no  longer  by  legal  prosecution — in  that  they  had  failed — but  by 
private  malice  and  whisperings,  which,  however,  his  sole  presence 
sufficed  to  defeat.  We  shall  leave  himself  to  declare  his  triumphs. 
“My  affair  has  been  brought  to  a close,  so  far  as  I am  individually 
concerned:  the  result  has  been  signified  to  me  by  all  their  eminen- 
ces, the  Cardinals,  who  manage  these  affairs  in  the  most  liberal 
and  obliging  manner  (I ibe raiments  e affettuosamente,)  with  the 
assurance  that  they  had  felt,  as  it  were  with  their  own  hands,  no 
less  my  own  candour  and  sincerity,  than  the  diabolical  malignity 
and  iniquitous  purposes  of  my  persecutors.  So  that,  so  far  as  I am 
personally  concerned,  I might  return  home  at  any  moment.”!  He 
did  not  so  return.  His  characteristic  ardour  and  impetuosity  would 
not  let  him.  He  remains  to  try  to  sway  the  ulterior  deliberations 
©n  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  and  to  procure  a decision  that 
his  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture.!  For  this  purpose, 
having  requested  and  obtained  from  his  court,  letters  to  Cardinal 
Orsini,  who  seems  to  have  particularly  lent  himself  to  the  views  of 
his  philosophical  friend,  he  girds  his  loins  for  the  work,  and  puts 
forth  that  argument  upon  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  so  fondly 

* Fabroni  Lettere,  vol.  i.  t Letter  to  Picchena,  16th  February,  1616 

J Despatch  of  Guicehiardtni,  4th  March,  as  quoted  by  Bergier  and  Bercaslel. 
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relied — the  everlasting  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.  Whether  he 
succeeded  in  producing,  by  this  boasted  argument,  the  same  degree 
of  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  he  inscribed  it, 
as  swayed  his  own  breast,  does  not  ap|>eur.  lie,  at  all  events,  most 
unfortunately  succeeded  in  imparting  to  him  no  small  portion  of  his 
own- heat  and  imprudence.  It  happened,  that  the  consideration  of 
Galileo’s  theory  was  not  taken  up  so  warmly  as  either  he  or  his 
eminent  friend  could  wish.  The  Cardinals  appeared  to  them  to 
wax  cold  upon  the  subject,  and  from  time  to  time  it  was  post|>oned 
to  matters  of  weightier  concern:  at  length,  at  a most  inopportune 
moment,  when  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  were  engaged  in  one  of 
their  largest  congregations,  in  some  deep  and  important  discussion, 
Orsini,  in  the  most  abrupt  manner  (“arrepta  potius  quam  capta 
occasionc,”  says  the  historian  who  narrates  the  circumstance,)  inter- 
poses, to  force  on  Galileo’s  question.  Conduct  so  ill-advised,  draws 
down  the  immediate  reprimand  of  the  Pontiff;  still  the  Cardinal, 
nothing  abashed,  returns  to  the  charge,  and  again  interrupts  the 
business  in  hand.  Then,  and  not  'ill  then,  did  the  Pope,  under  feel- 
ings of  irritation,  declare  that  he  will  send  the  whole  affair  belore 
the  Inquisition.*  Bellarmine,  on  the  moment,  is  summoned  to  an 
audience  with  the  Pontiff,  where  he  is  detained  in  a long  and  ani- 
mated conference,  which  results  in  the  determination  instantly  to 
call  together  a congregation  to  condemn  the  proposition.  However, 
even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  good  sense  and  moderation 
prevail;  and  the  utter  condemnation,  said  to  have  been  at  first 
contemplated,  is,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cardinals 
Barberini  and  Cajetan,  softened  down-into  a declaration,  “that  it 
appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  sacred  Scripture.”  Such  is  the 
account  left  us  by  a contemporary,  who  assisted  Galileo  in  his 
cause,  and  who  wrote  this  account  in  Rome  for  the  philosopher  at  his 
own  especial  request.] 

Thus,  it  was  not,  as  some  Protestant  writers  would  have  us 
beneve,  pronounced  heretical,  but  untenable  in  its  absolute  and 
unqualified  form,  until,  as  Bellarmine  decided,  a new  demonstration 
should  arise  to  prove  its  truth;  then,  as  Grassi  informs  us  (supra,)  ac- 
cording to  that  father,  the  Scripture  interpretation  should  be  altered. 

Galileo  himself,  explaining  the  same  thing  the  day  after  the 
decision,  in  a letter  to  Picchena,  tells  him  that  “the  result  has  not 
been  favourable  to  his  enemies;  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus  not 
having  been  declared  heretical , but  only  as  not  consonant  to  the 
sacred  Scripture:  whence,  the  sole  prohibition  is  of  those  works  in 
which  that  consonance  is  maintained.” 

* II  quale  gli  dissi  che  avrebhe  rimesso  il  negozio  a’  Signori  Oardinali  del 
S.  Offizio  e jer  l’altro,  sento,  fece.ro  una  congregazionc  aopra  questo  fntto  per 
dichiarla  tale  (eronca  6 eretiea;)  tiuiechiardini’s  Despatch,  4th  March,  1616. 

t “ E cosi,”  are  the  wools  ot  (ieo.  Francisco  Buonaniici  di  Pinto,  the 
authority  alluded  to  above,  “si  ndussfc  il  decreto  Pontificio  k temperamento 
di  ordinare  che  il  sisteraa  non  si  potesse  difeudere  ne  teuere,  petdie  purua  che 
fosse  caniraria  alia  sacra  seritLura .** 
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With  regard  to  the  philosopher  himself,  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  reduce  him  to  a total  silence  on  the  subject.  Yet  even  tins  step 
(of  silencing  him)  they  did  not  take  but  in  the  last  resort,  commis- 
sioning one  of  their  number  (Belle rmine)  to  intimate  to  him  their 
decision,  and  try,  by  all  the  arts  of  friendly  persuasion,  to  engage 
him  to  give  up  “agitating,”  as  the  ambassador  terms  it,  the  question; 
and  if  he  had  a mind  to  hold  these  opinions,  to  hold  them  in  peace. 
It  was  only  when  this  last  expedient  failed,  the  biographer  in 
Fabbroni  tells  us,  that  Bellarmine  called  in  the  public  notary  and 
witnesses,  to  have  him  juridically  bound  to  silence;  and  in  doing  so, 
dispensed  with  every  circumstance  that  might  lend  unnecessarily  to 
irritate  his  wounded  pride.  They  did  not  place  him  at  their  bar; 
the  witnesses  were  as  few  as  possible;  and  the  Cardinal  furnished 
him  with  a certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  at  all  visit  him 
with  their  displeasure,  but  left  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  opinions 
— opinions  then  once  more  not  deemed  heretical.  He  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  a long  and  friendly  audience  with  the  Pontiff, 
and  dismissed  with  every  demonstration  of  favour  and  regard. 
Such 'is  the  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  (the 
second)  inquiry  by  the  Inquisition  into  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of 
Galileo:  it  was  of  his  own  seeking , against  the  advice  not  only  of 
his  declared  friends,  but  of  some  of  his  judges;  it  arose  out  of  the 
attempt,  on  the  philosopher’s  part,  to  give  the  law  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture;  was  marked  by  heat  and  intemperance  on  his 
side,  by  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  that  of  the  court;  it  left  him 
the  enjoyment  of  his  opinions,  but  reduced  him,  as  “ an  ecclesiastical 
precaution ,”  to  use  the  words  of  Venturi,  to  an  absolute  silence  in 
doing  so:  it  warred  not  with  the  doctrine,  for  it  left  every  other 
teacher  to  enforce  the  same  views;  nav,  scarcely  was  the  ink  dry 
on  the  paper  that  recorded  this  decision,  when  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy in  the  Pope’s  own  university  of  Bologna,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Magini,  was  offered  to  the  immortal  Kepler;  that  is,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  in  heretical  astronomy  (bless  the 
mark  !.)  is  sought  to  be  placed  by  Rome  itself  in  the  hands  of,  after 
Galileo,  t'he  most  active,  and,  before  Galileo,  and  all  others,  the 
most  efficient  advocate  of  Copernicanism  in  his  day:  not  only  so, 
they  did  not  even  wait  for  Kepler  to  come  amongst  them  to  have  it 
taught.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  year  before,  it  was  upheld  both 
in  the  Sapienza  and  in  the  Roman  College;  and  now  a Theatine 
father  is  occupied  in  enforcing  the  truth  of  the  same  Copernican 
views*  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Galileo,  and  why  Gali- 
leo alone,  silenced?  The  answer  is  ready — because  of  his  extreme 
intemperance;  which  is  fully  evinced  by  his  whole  conduct  in  the 
affair,  and  is  still  farther  attested  by  the  ambassador  of  his  Prince, 
resident  on  the  spot,  and  who  dared  not,  have  misrepresented  him  to 
a court  which  idolized  him.  We  shall  give  the  extract  from  that 
minister’s  dispatch:  it  is  dated  the  4th  of  March, — the  day  before 


* Nelli,  Vita. 
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the  sentence  was  pronounced, — and  expresses,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  heat  of  the  sage,  proof  against  every  expedient  to  the  last. 

“Galileo  makes  more  account  of  his  own  opinion  than  that  of  his 
friends:  and  the  Lord  Cardinal  del  Monte,  and  I,  so  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  together  with  many  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Ljjicc , have  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  keep  himself  quiet,  and  not  to  agitate  (stuzzi- 
care)  this  affair,  but,  if  he  had  a mind  to  hold  this  opinion,  to  hold 
it  in  peace  [hold  a heresy  in  peace!  this  from  Inquisitors!],  and  not 
to  make  such  efforts  to  draw  over  others  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
. ...  He  is  headed  in  his  opinions,  and  displays  an  extreme  of  pas- 
sion. with  but  little  prudence  or  strength  of  mind  to  know  how  to 
govern  it.  He  is  heated.  He  is  passionate  in  this  affair,  and  alto- 
gether blinded  as  to  how  he  should  act;  and  will  remain  so,  as  lie 
has  hitherto  done,  bringing  himself,  and  every  one  else  who  will  be 
fuol  enough  to  second  his  views,  or  be  persuaded  by  him,  into  dan- 
cer  He  is  vehement,  obstinate,  and  passionate,  so  that  it  is 

impossible  that  any  one  around  him  can  get  out  of  his  hands.”* 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  after  all  this,  they  should  try  to  tie  up 
these  hands  by  enjoining  him  to  an  “opportune  silence,”  as  they 
called  it?  He,  however,  violated  this  injunction,  referring  to  it, 
after  a lapse  of  seventeen  years,  in  a most  contemptuous  and  sar- 
castic style;  for  that  he  was  indeed  arraigned,  and  finally  con- 
demned in  1633;  but  still  treated  to  the  last  with  every  indulgence 
and  consideration  for  his  infirmities  and  high  philosophic  character. 

It  is  astonishing  how  completely  this  opportune  silence  was  fol- 
lowed by  peace  in  the  scientifico-religious  world.  Galileo,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  and  urgent  representations  of  the  Tuscan 
ambassador  at  Rome,  is  gently  remanded  by  his  court  to  Florence, 
with  the  aid  of  an  occasional  letter,  serving  as  a sort  of  safety-valve 
to  his  restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit.  The  astronomer  returns  to 
his  previous  calm.  He  is  still  admired — still  courted  as  ever:  Car- 
dinal Barberini  composes  verses  in  his  honour,  and  mounts  the  papal 
throne.  From  that  moment  Copernieanism  is  once  more  in  ihe 
ascendant.  It  is  enough  that  any  one  should  be  the  friend  of  Gali- 
leo, or  a partaker  in  his  opinions, — he  is  immediately  placed  round 
the  pontifical  person,  in  some  post  of  honour  and  profit.  Castelli  is 
called  from  Pisa  to  be  mathematician  to  his  Holiness;  Cesarini.  in 
whose  house  Galileo  found  a home  when  before  llj,e  Inquisition  .n 
1616,  and  who  sang  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  praises  of  ns 
hero,  is  made  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  would  have  been  honoured 
with  a cardinal’s  hat,  but  for  his  too  early  demise  (in  1624.)  Ri- 
cardi  is  made  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace;  Ciampole  is  made  secre- 
tary; Campanella,  the  hot  and  intemperate,  is  rescued  from  the 

* Fabbroni.  Even  after  having  been  silenced,  he  could  not  keep  from 
wrangling  and  embroiling  himself  and  others  in  worse  than  useless  arguments 
on  this  subject.  Hear  Guicchiardini,  in  a despatch  written  two  months  atter: 
— “ Egli  (Galileo)  e d’un  umore  firm  da  scaponire  i frati;  e combattere  con 
chi  egli  non  puo  se  non  perdere,  pero  un  poco  prima,  or  poi,  sentiranno  costa 
che  sara  cascato  in  qualche  estravagante  precipizio.” 
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grasp  of  his  Neapolitan  jailers,  and  attached  to  the  papal  household; 
the  founder  of  the  French  oratory,  the  celebrated  Berulle,  is  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  though  an  avowed  Copernican.  In  fine, 
Galileo  himself  comes  to  Rome,  not  in  consequence  of  a citation,  as 
Mr.  Drink  water,  true  to  himself,  yearns  to  make  us  suspect**  but  in 
compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Prince  Cesi,  to 
offer  his  congratulations  to  his  brother  academician,  Barberini,  on 
his  recent  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Be  is  loaded  with 
honours.  The  substantial  proofs  of  papal  partiality  and  esteem 
with  which  he  returns  to  his  own  country,  are  recorded  in  almost 
every  history  of  the  time,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enumerate 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  met  him  in  every  shape — the  cordial 
interview — the  commendatory  letter — the  pension  for  himself  and 
his  son,  came  unsolicited,  to  attest  how  high  the  philosopher  stood 
in  the  papal  favour.  Not  only  during  the  visit  is  be  before  the 
PomitT’s  mind.  The  friends  of  Galiieo  in  their  correspondence 
testify  to  the  kindness  and  frequency  of  Urban’s  recollections.  He 
is  beforehand  with  his  officers  in  remembering  the  remittances  to  be 
made,  and  orders  them  to  be  increased.  Does  an  unkind  word  drop 
from  some  bigoted  friar? — Be  is  immediately  reprimanded  with  the 
assurance  that  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  have  no  dearer  friend  than 
Gjlileo.f  What,  more  favourable  conjuncture  for  the  flux  and  reflux 
proof  of  Copernicanism?  The  papal  pulse  is  accordingly  felt. 
Those  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  sounded.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  court  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  geocentric  doctrine 
is  not  a matter  of  faith — that  its  opposite  is  not  heresy.  Urban 
repeatedly  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.!  All  is  now  bright 
with  promise,  and  after  much  manoeuvring  and  characteristic  finesse, 
Galileo  surprises  his  devoted  friends,  the  Maestro  di  S.  Palazzo,  and 
Ciampole,  into  an  approbation  of  a work  which  he  permitted  them 
but  partially  to  examine.  Thus,  by  conduct  such  as  no  one  can 
admire,  he  succeeds;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  all,  comes  out  with  the 
famous  Fowr  Days'1  Dialogues,  in  which  he  gives  all  the  preponder- 
ance of  argument  to  the  opinion  of  his  choice — treating  the  oppo- 

I 

* Life  of  Galileo,  c.  xii. 

t When,  in  1630.  un  certo  frate  spoke  somewhat  insolently  of  Galileo  in  the 
presence  of  Barberini,  he  was  instantly  reprimanded  by  his  Eminence,  who 
observed  that  the  philosopher  had  no  greater  friends  than  his  Holiness  and 
himself.  This  friar  may  have  been  Caccini,  who  is  known  to  have  vented  his 
splenetic  disappointment  about  this  time,  in  the  bitter  remark  that,  “ Galileo’s 
proper  place,  were  he  not  so  protected  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  would  be  a 
diiiig“on.” 

! In  March  1630,  the  Pope,  in  a conversation  with  Campanella,  uses  these 
words:  “ It  never  was  our  intention  to  condemn  the  Copernican  system,  and 
if  it  depended  on  us,  the  decree  of  1616  would  never  have  been  made.*’ 
(Cnstelli  to  Galileo,  who  fortifies  the  relation  with  the  authority  of  Prince 
Cesi  ) In  the  year  following,  speaking  with  Cardinal  Zoller,  he  emphatically 
rejects  the  idea  that  the  new  opinion  is  heretical : adding  “it  is  only  rash; 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  any  one  will  undertake  to  prove  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  true.”  He  might  have  added,  there  was  still  less  fear  of  his  suc- 
•cecdi ng  at  t/ie  time.  •* 
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site,  and  its  advocates,  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  very  first 
page,  addressed  To  the  Discreet  Header,  most  indiscreetly  reveals 
and  points  the  transparent  satire  against  the  decree  of  1616,  by 
name , in  a vein  of  the  most  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm.  It  was  a 
daring  attempt;  and  the  air  of  defiance,  wilh  which  it  was  paraded, 
made  it  scarcely  possible  that  any  tribunal  pretending  to  public 
respect,  should  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  ostentatiously  trampled  on. 
The  writer  has  the  farther  imprudence  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Sim- 
plicius, to  whom  is  allotted  the  task  of  sustaining  the  old  opinion, 
the  arguments  which  the  reigning  pontiff  had  previously  urged 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion,  with  the  express  notifica- 
tion that  he  heard  them  from  a most  learned  and  elevated  personage 
(“ gia  appreso  da  dottissima  e eminentissima  persona.”)  Gratitude 
should  have  taught  him  to  spare  this  pointed  allusion  to  the  first 
personage  in  the  realm,  who  was,  also,  his  own  most  generous  bene- 
factor. However,  the  shaft  was  sped,  and  sorely  did  it  rankle  in 
the  Pontifical  breast.  It  is  said  there  were  not  wanting  those  be- 
hind the  scenes,  who,  instigated  by  secret  envy,  fanned  the  flame 
that  was  thus  lit  up.  Wounded  pride,  it.  is  at  all  events  certain, 
was  the  passion  that  urged  on  the  steps  that  were  afterwards  taken 
to  vindicate,  as  was  asserted,  the  violated  order  of  1616.  This  was 
the  ostensible  ground  of  complaint.  Certainly  hostility  to  science 
in  general,  or  to  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  par- 
ticular, was  not  among  the  motives,  real  or  avowed,  that  brought 
down  the  severity  with  which  the  delinquent  was  at  last  visited. 
All  the  springs  of  action  are  laid  open  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
day.  In  the  important  despatches  of  Nicolini,  the  resident  ambas- 
sador of  Florence  at  Rome,  we  have  evidence  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  Pope’s  taking  up  the  cause,  “ come  propria ,”  and  on  the  other, 
“that  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  its  being  maintained  by  the 
cardinals  of  the  congregation,  that  in  the  year  1616  a command 
was  laid  upon  him  (Galileo)  that  he  should  not  dispute  nor  argue 
( disc>rresse ) on  this  point.  Every  thing  else  seems  to  be  of  minor 
consideration,  and  more  easily  got  rid  of.” 

The  same  point  is  restated  in  a second  letter  of  the  same  date,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  23rd  of  May,  1633;  the  18th  of  June,  1633; 
the  26th  of  June,  1633;  the  3rd  of  July  of  the  same  year;  and 
the  11th  of  September  of  the  year  previous, — all  of  which  may 
be  consulted  in  Venturi; — and  it  is  still  farther  confirmed,  if  con- 
firmation were  necessary,  by  the  authority  of  Geo.  Francesco 
Buonamici,  who  expressly  testifies,  that  the  Inquisition  “solely 
examined  him  upon  ihe  license  and  approbation  of  the  book.” 
They  demanded  of  him,  why  he  had  not  informed  the  master  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  of  the  injunction  of  1616.  He  replied,  that  he 
thought  it  was  useless.  “There,”  says  Venturi,  “in  rigorous 
justice,  was  his  fault.” 

Campanella,  altogether  in  the  interest  of  Galileo,  even  to  vio- 
lence, with  the  best  opportunities,  too,  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  tells  us  in  the  like  manner,  that  the  infringement  .of  tho 
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injunction  of  1616,  was  the  cause  of  the  proceedings  in  1633.  See 
his  letter  to  Galileo,  22.id  October,  1632. 

Were  even  this  express  evidence  of  the  true  springs  of  motion  in 
this  unpleasant  affair  lost  to  us,  it  would  still  be  clear,  that  to  what* 
ever  cause  the  prosecution  of  Galileo  might  have  been  owing,  it  could 
not  be  attributable  to  any  unworthy  dislike  of  scientific  pursuits 
generally,  nor  to  the  conclusion  in  question — that  of  the  earth’s 
motion  in  particular.  The  character  of  the  times  and  of  the  actors 
of  the  scene,  clearly  forbids  the  supposition.  We  have  before  seen, 
that  Urban  and  his  court  were  rather  friendly  than  otherwise  to 
the  doctrine,  and  regarded  it,  in  a theological  point  of  view,  as  per- 
fectly harmless.  Its  most  zealous  advocates  were  in  favour  and 
in  place  round  his  own  person.  Next,  the  Jesuits  are  accused  as 
having  urged  on  the  authorities  behind  the  scenes,  to  exercise  the 
severity  they  displayed  against  the  poor  delinquent.  We  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  the  charge.  So 
far  as  it  is  meant  generally  to  affect  the  society  as  a body,  we  deem 
it  unquestionably  unjust.  Galileo  counted  many  friends  in  the 
order,  such  as  Griembergero,  Guldmo,  Tanner,  and  others.  Ven- 
turi* tells  us,  the  superiors  of  that  order  tried  to  put  a stop  to  the 
controversy  between  himself  and  Grassi,  Monsignor  Dini  particu- 
larizes the  Jesuits  as  the  Tuscan’s  friends,  and  praises  them  as 
counting  them  the  greatest  men  in  their  body.  Galileo  himself  has 
rendered  the  most  ample  and  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  supe- 
riority of  that  religious  order,  and  his  own  obligations  to  it.  Wri- 
ting to  Prince  Cesi,  on  the  29th  of  December,  161  l,f  he  thus  speaks 
of  Terenzio,  a Lyncean,  who  had  then  lately  joined  the  Jesuits: — 
“The  news  has  pained  me,  by  reason  of  the  great  loss  our  society 
will  sustain;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  me  pleasure,  both 
for  the  nature  itself  of  the  holy  resolution,  and  that  a company,  to 
which  l am  much  indebted,  has  obtained  such  an  acquisition.”  At 
the  same  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  best  informed  at 
the  period,  that  many  among  that  celebrated  body,  were  disaffected 
towards  the  sage,  and  were  influencing  the  Holy  Father  in  a spirit 
that  boded  no  good  to  the  philosopher’s  peace:  but  yet,  far  from 
their  hostility  having  been  owing  to  any  dislike  of  either  science 
or  the  new  system  of  the  world,  it  is  expressly  attributed  to  their 
envy  and  desire  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  glory  of  his  dis- 
coveries. The  Heliocentric  doctrine  was  taught  in  their  schools, 
and  still  more  generally  held  than  taught.  Scheiner,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  have  held  it  privately,  although  he  did  not  avow  it  openly, 
— perhaps,  simply,  because  it  was  espoused  by  Galileo;  and  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  day,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
favourite  doctrine  among  the  sons  of  Loyola.  The  state  of  feeling, 
too,  in  Rome,  towards  science,  was,  at  the  time,  most  liberal  and 
enlightened, — and  far,  very  far,  indeed,  in  advance  of  that  of  those 
countries,  whose  principal  writers,  down  even  to  our  own  days, 

*'  Parte  fnde;  p.  t ' Giomale  Letterario  di "Roma,  1749. 
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have  taken  particular  pleasure  in  decrying  the  character  of  Italy  In 
this  respect.  Already  could  she  boast  of  her  I^onardo  da  Vincis — 
her  Fracas  to;  is — her  Cesalpinis.  Her  academies  were  the  result, 
as  they  are  the  proof,  of  her  vigorous  and  generous  love  of  science; 
that  of  the  Lynrei*  at  Rome,  would  alone  do  honour  to  any  age 
and  country.  Its  foundation  preceded  by  half  a century  that  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  French  Academy  of  Paris;-and 
was  the  model,  according  to  Salisbury,  on  which  they  were  founded. 
The  odour  it  has  left  behind  it,  is  shown  to  be  grateful  to  Romans 
as  well  by  Odescalchi’s  work  in  illustration  of  its  history,  got  out  in 
the  present  century  in  that  city,  as  by  the  formation,  in  the  last 
century,  of  a society  in  which  its  honoured  name  is  revived,  and 
which  still  flourishes  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Scarpellini. 

The  noble  founder,  Prince  Federigo  Cesi,  a name  beyond  all 
praise,  and  to  whose  memory  posterity  will  yet  do  justice,  was  less 
ardent,  if  possible,  as  a lover  of  science  than  of  religion;  yet  he 
collected  around  him  a band  of  generous  students  of  nature,  who 
gained  for  themselves  so  much  distinction  among  their  contempo- 
raries, by  boldly  rejecting  the  ravings  of  the  Scholastics,  that  car- 
dinals were  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  in  their  body, 
and  Galileo  wished  to  boast  of  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Lyncean. 
We  have  spoken  of  Oesi’s  demolition  of  the  solid  spheres  of  Ptol- 
emy; hear  how  a modern  writer  speaks  of  another  of  his  works. 
“Ces  tables  (Phytosophicse)  distribuees  par  accolades,  suivant  la 
m£thode  du  temps,  oflYent  de  la  maniere  la  plus  concise  et  la  plus 
exacte  la  philosophic  botanique  telle  que  1’a  congue,  un  slide  apres , 
le  c£lebre  Linn6e,  et  en  rapprochant  quelques  passages  des  deux 
auteurs,  on  serait  tentt  de  croire  que  le  naturaliste  Suidois  les  aurait 
etudies,  quoique  ni  lui,  ni  aucun  botaniste  jusqu’a  Haller,  n’ait  cil6 
cet  ouvrage  curieux.”  No  wonder  then  that  a kindred  spirit,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  has  immortalized  his  admiration  of  the  noble  natu- 
ralist, by  gifting  the  Flora  of  another  world  with  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  Cesi.  To  name  a few  of  his  associates,  is  all  that  is 
permitted  us  in  the  brief  observations  that  remain;  but  their  names 
are  their  eulogies, — they  are  J.  Baptista  Porta,  so  well  known  in 
optics  and  pneumatics, — Giovanni  Fabri,  the  anticipator  of  Redi 
and  Malpighis,  in  discarding  some  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  of 
his  day, — Stelluti,  not  unprized  by  geologists;!  and  Fabio  Colonna, 
a host  in  himself. 

Close  upon  the  demise  of  Cesi  and  his  Academy,  arose  another 
vigorous  off-shoot  of  the  scientific  intellect  of  the  day,  in  the  Phy- 
sico-Mathematical  Academy  of  Rome,  erected  by  Ciampini,  at  the 
instigation  of  Cardinal  Michael  Angelo  Ricci.  The  associates  of 
Ciampini  in  his  scientific  labours  were  Alphonso  Borelli,  Toricelli, 
Bianchini,  (who  constructed  the  Meridian  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mai  ^ 
of  Angels  at'Rome,  and  who  was  pronounced  by  Newtoh  to  be  one 

* See  Dublin  Review,  No.  V,  on  Earti/  Italian  Scientific  Academies. 

t See  the^lst  voluipe  of . Mr.  el  i’a  admirable  work—1 Principle®  of 
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of  the  first  astronomers  of  the  day,  while  he  was  its  very  first  anti- 
quarian) Montanan,  and  Paul  Boeconi;  names  which  shed  a lustre 
round  the  Physico-Mathematical  Society.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  Pope  Clement  IX  was,  when  Monsignor  Rospigliosi,  most  anx- 
ious to  see  some  such  Academy  erected.  This  Pontiff  was  in  early 
youth  the  auditor  of  the  Jesuit  supporter  of  Copernieanism  before 
mentioned,  Torquato  de  Cuppis,  and  only  withdrew  from  that  learn- 
ed Professor’s  lectures  to  attend  those  of  another  still  more  decided 
partizan  of  Galileo’s,  Benedict  Castelli,  at  Pisa,  where  he  himself 
became  Extraordinary  Professor  of  philosophy.  He  was  in  office 
under  Urban  at  the  time  Galileo  incurred  his  master’s  displeasure; 
and  according  to  Monsignor  Testa,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  to  defend  the  accused  party;  as  he  did  more  effectually 
on  a subsequent  occasion,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  “ Alma ge slum 
Novum”  against  the  “ tracasseries”  of  an  Inquisition, — yet  this  is 
the  Pontiff  whose  selection  of  Leopold  de’  Medicis  for  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal,  has  been  so  stupidly  transformed  into  the  groundwork 
of  an  accusation  against  Papal  Rome,  for  its  assumed  hostility  to 
science.  The  elevation  of  Michael  Angelo  Ricci  to  the  same  dignity 
(of  Cardinal.)  was  another  tribute  from  the  Court  of  Rome  to  sci- 
ence. We  have  noticed  his  share  in  the  creation  of  Ciampini’s 
Academy.  He  was  so  distinguished  a proficient  in  mathematics  and 
physics,  that  to  no  other  would  Alphonso  Borelli,  that  proud  but 
eminent  man  of  science,  condescend  to  submit  his  dispute  with 
Stephano  de’  Angelis,  and  Manfredi,  on  the  theory  of  his  work  De 
Vi  Percussionis ; and  it  was  the  same  great  ornament  of  the  Roman 
Church,  whom  the  celebrated  Academy  del  Cimento,  selected  to 
revise  the  first  volume  of  its  transactions  before  it  would  let  them 
appear.  Even  ecclesiastics  who  had  “earned  for  themselves  an  im- 
perishable name  in  other  departments  of  learning,  were  found  to 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  study  of  nature.  Witness  the  cele- 
brated Mabillon,  who  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Roman  Academy 
just  now  mentioned;  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Cardinal  Norris, 
(die  descendant,  it  is  said,  of  an  Irish  family,)  who  composed  a let- 
ter, styled  “ beautiful ,”  on  the  coral /insect,  and  inserted  in  the  Ro- 
man Ephemerides,  1678. — Nothing  but  the  length  to  which  this 
paper  has  already  extended,  would  prevent  us  from  proceeding,  and 
showing  that  neither  Italy  in  general,  nor  Rome  in  particular, 
merits  those  slights  wffiich  even  Mr.  Whewell,  whom  we  would 
always  mention  with  respect,  has  joined  in  putting  on  both.*  Be- 
fore, however,  we  proceed  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Whewell’s  remarks, 
that  notice  to  which  every  thing  proceeding  from  his  pen  is  so 
justly  entitled,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a retrospect  of  the  ground 

* The  Marquis'  de  Condorcet,  in  this  matter  an  unsuspected  witness,  thus 
expresses  himself  on  occasion  of  presenting  the  bust  of  the  great  Cassini  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences:  “ 11  savoit  qu’en  Italie  ce  n’est  pas  une  exclusion 
pour  les  places  importantes  que  d’avoir  perfectionne  la  raison  par  l’etude  des 
sciences;  que  souvent  meme  elles  ont  ete  un  moyen  de  s’elever  «L  cfcs  places.’’ 
--Cassini’s  Memoires,  8vok  Paris 18Kk'  ^ . * . * ...  . - . 
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over  which  we  have  travelled,  and  erect  some  land  mark  of  truth 
to  fix  and  attest  our  progress. 

Of  the  evidence,  then,  which  vc  have  adduced — and  in  stating  it 
w’e  have  held  buck  no  one  circumstance  of  the  slightest  importance 
— the  following  appears  tous  to  be  the  legitimate  sumnmry : that 
the  distinguished  individual  with  whose  story  we  have  been  all  this 
while  occupied,  was  never  condemned — never  indeed,  so  much  as 
arraigned — but  once;  and  then  not  for  his  science,  or  his  religion, 
or  any  other  mere  matter  of  opinion  whatsoever,  but  for  the  moral 
fault  of  having  in  a most  flagrant  manner  transgressed  a solemn 
injunction  placed  on  him  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land;  a tri- 
bunal to  which  he  had  himself  appealed, — whose  decision  he  loudly 
and  pertinaciously  demanded,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  extorting. 
For  the  transgression  of  an  injunction  like  this,  aggravated,  too,  by 
circumstances  of  insult  and  contumely  against  the  authority  that 
awarded  it,  was  he  condemned  for  the  first  and  last  time,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  1633;  in  one  word  for  a grievous  contempt  of 
cou  rt. 

Already  had  his  long  and  active  life,  spent  in  the  unwearied 
prosecution  of  science,  been  allowed  to  draw  to  its  close,  without 
entailing  on  him,  for  this  hateful  exercise  of  his  powers,  from 
Rome  and  its  dignitaries,  any  severer  visitation  than  what  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  head  of  honours,  pensions,  and  caresses,  and 
every  other  demonstration  which  the  liveliest  admiration  of  talents 
transcendant  as  his  own,  could  inspire;  and  this — while,  as  if  to 
mpart  to  it  the  relief  of  contrast,  he  was  experiencing  from  the 
countries  around,  and  especially  his  own  (Florence,)  more  or  less 
of  petty  persecution,  and  vexatious  annoyance.  He  had  taught, 
published,  proclaimed— extended  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge to  the  utmost  regions  of  unexplored  space;  in  fine,  pullpd 
down  with  one  hand,  the  venerable  fabric  of  philosophy  that  had 
stood  for  ages;  and  with  the  other,  erected  on  its  yet  smoking  ruins 
a substitute  of  a new  and  altogether  different  construction.  All  this 
he  did,  not  only  under  the  eyes,  but  cheered  by  the  countenance 
and  applause  of  Rome:  till  in  an  evil  hour,  as  if  intoxicated  by  the 
universal  sway  he  held  in  the  world  of  science,  and  the  series  of 
victories  he  achieved  over  every  successive  adversary,  as  they 
arose,  he  burst,  in  the  wantonness  of  wayward  pride,  through  the 
restraints  of  personal  respect,  public  order,  and  even  private  grati- 
tude; and  levelled  the  shafts  of  his  satire  and  contempt  against  the 
very  highest  personage  in  the  land, — the  same  his  own  best  bene- 
factor. Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  he  made  to  feel  the  heavy 
hand  of  power,  when  he  had  stung  it  to  the  quick;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  wras  he  made  to  bite  the  dus*  of  humiliation  before  the  author- 
ity he  had  insulted.  Yet,  even  then,  the  sage  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  delinquent,  nor  the  claims  of  the  “ High  P iest  of  science”  lost 
on  the  clemency  and  consideration  of  his  judges.  He  was  treated 
with  a leniency,  we  had  almost  said  a respect,  perfectly  without 
pa  railed  in  the  annals  ofc  princely  vcugcanoop-and  never  before  or 
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.since  has  power  been  seen  to  relax  its  grasp  with  so  little  of  injury 
to  the  victim,  that  had  the  temerity  to  offend  it.  Lastly,  we  have 
seen  that  the  persons  w ho  thus  treated  this  great  man,  were, .in  the 
whole  world  at  the  time , the  most  friendly  to  science ; and  who 
1 ) >ked  with  the  most  favourable  eye  upon  the  very  conclusion  for 
which  our  own  Protestant  writers  would  have  it  that  he  suffered; 
as  though  Providence,  foreseeing  the  unjust  inference  that  would 
be  sought  to  be  deduced  by  the  enemies  of  his  Church  from  this 
remarkable  transaction,  designed  to  bring  together  the  circum- 
stances of  all  others  the  most  happily  fitted  to  expose  and  defeat  it. 

As  to  anything  else,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  that,  at  the 
period  in  question,  as  indeed  at  all  times,  there  were  scattered 
through  the  community  a number  of  inferior  minds,  who.  altogether 
the  slaves  of  Aristotle  and  the  schools,  regarded  the  recent  dis- 
coveries as  so  many  dangerous  innovations:  that  these  men  were 
ready  to  go  any  length  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  methods 
to  which  they  were  so  blindly  wedded : that,  with  an  appropriate 
adaptation  of  means  to  their  end,  they  were  but  too  well-inclined  to 
put  every  gainsayer  to  the  rack,  or  at  least,  in  prison,  in  default  of 
any  more  intellectual  way  of  dealing  with  the  growing  danger:  that 
such  minds  were  to  be  found,  too,  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  we  are  e jually  disposed  to  admit,  and  to  regard 
the  memory  of  such  men  as  Caccini  with  anything  but  respect;  yet 
is  it  no  less  equally  true,  as  the  monuments  of  that  period  demon- 
strate, that  such  blind  and  extravagant  adherence  to  the  Stagy  rite, 
had  its  rise  solely  in  the  esteem  which  his  genius  so  justly  extorted: 
that  the  authority  of  this  philosopher,  at  all  times  great,  was  never 
held  to  be  unquestionable,  as  it  was  never  allowed  to  go  unques- 
tioned by  some  writer  or  other:  that  Galileo  was  not  the  first  to 
disturb  this  almost  universal  sway  which  he  held  over  the  minds  of 
men:  that  his  fortune  in  the  schools  has  not  been  uniform,  nor  his 
yoke  ever  tamely  submitted  to,  having  been  even  proscribed  in  his 
day  by  the  highest  authoriy:  that  this  blind  and  extravagant  reve- 
rence in  which  his  every  dictum  was  held,  was  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  Churchmen;  and  that,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  we  at  the  present  day  assume  or  exag- 
gerate the  violence  with  which  these  men  sought  to  uphold  their 
favourite’s  sway,  in  the  same  proportion  do  we  exalt  the  character 
of  those  who,  placed  in  the  post  of  dignity  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
checked  and  defeated  the  malignant  purpose  of  their  bigoted  infe- 
riors. Surely,  such  a character  as  Maraffi  is  sufficient  to  redeem 
any  order  of  men,  even  if  more  steeped  in  intellectual  degradation 
than  the  Dominican  order  are  asserted  to  have  been.  The  apology 
which  that  enlightened  and  generous  man  made  to  the  wounded 
feelings  of  Galileo  has  been  criticised,  and,  as  we  think,  not  with- 
out reason,  as  unjust  in  its  sweeping  censure,  uncalled-for  by  its 
object,  and  unbecoming  in  one  who,  by  his  position,  should  have 
been  the  father  and  protector,  not  the  accuser,  of  the  body  that 
placed  him  at  their  head.  But,  at  all  events,  the  mo6t  inveterate 
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didiker  of  the  religious  orders  must  confess,  that  the  amende  of 
Maruffi  Ims  left  nothing  to  desire;  that  it  evinces  the  quickest  sense 
of  the  wrong  done,  mid  the  reparation  to  be  made,  and  that  a body, 
in  which  such  men  as  he,  and  Ricardi,  and  Nieolo  Scomberg,  would 
In*  sure  to  be  buoyed  up,  while  its  Caccinis  and  Lorinis  would  be 
left  to  grovel  in  their  native  mire,  must  not  have  been  an  order 
altogether  insensible  to  sterling  and  transcendant  merit,  h is, 
then,  nothing  to  say,  that,  in  the  religious  orders  which  at  the  time 
engrossed  almost  all  the  learning  of  their  day,  there  were  tit  be 
found,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  number  if  you  will,  men  capable  of 
acting  a violent,  and  unbecoming  part.  Shew  us,  either  now  or 
then,  the  rank  or  profession,  no  matter  how  exalted,  that  has  not 
its  vulgar,  and  these  the  greater  number;  but  it  is  everything  to 
say,  that  the  bigoted  virulence  of  such  creatures  was  rendered  per- 
fectly innocuous,  by  the  superior  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the 
high-minded  men  who  held  the  reins  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
VVitn  the  support  of  such,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  lespect- 
able  of  every  order,  he  (Galileo)  might  have  afforded  to  dispense 
with  the  applause  or  the  acquiescence  of  the  less  enlightened ; but 
no  ! the  philosophic  Aman  could  not  enjoy  in  peace  the  favour  of 
the  great,  while  one  despised  JVlardochams  sate  in  the  gate,  and 
rose  not  to  do  him  homage. 

But  was  not  the  opinion  declared  to  be  heretical?  No. — and  in 
thinking  otherwise,  men  permit  themselves,  perhaps  wilfully,  to  be 
deceived  by  the  words  of  course  of  a legal  instrument, — the  set 
ph  rases  of  a court  of  justice,  without  attending  to  the  public  accep- 
tation of  those  terms,  which,  more  than  their  grammatical  construc- 
tion, ever  decides  thei  r meaning.  The  words  “ heretical  ” — “ heresy ,” 
in  the  sentence  of  1633,  are  but  the  stylus  curiae , — the  evidence  is 
most  decisive:  that  of  the  Pontiff,  in  whose  name  it  issued,  and  of 
the  person  condemned  addressing  his  very  judges.  “No!”  says 
Urban,  “the  Church  has  not  cohcfemned  that  system,  nor  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  heretical,  but  only  as  rash.”  Let  us  now  here  Gali- 
leo himself  standing  before  the  Inquisition  in  the  year  named;  he 
speaks  of  it  with  the  consent  and  acquiescence  of  the  court,  as  of  a 
doctrine  condemned  ad  interim,  “ pour  le  present  condamn£e,”* — 
that  is,  not  to  be  taught  in  its  absolute  form,  until  proved  to  be  true. 
But  do  we  not  see  the  two  propositions,  the  one  declaring  the  immo- 
bility of  the  sun,  the  other  the  motion  of  the  earth,  both  condemned 
in  the  sentence  as  respectively  heretical  and  erroneous  in  faith? 
Yes;  but  that  condemnation  is  solely  the  woi k of  the  qualifiers — 
inferior  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  not.  of  the  Inquisition  itself, 
w'hich  merely  recites  this,  together  with  the  other  farts  of  the 
inquiry  of  1616,  by  way  of  preamble  to  their  sentence;  whereas 
the  Inquisitors  did  not  at  all  trouble  themselves  with  considering 
the  truth  or  falsehood — the  innocence  or  poison— -of  the  opinion 
asserted,  but  only  with  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  publication 

* Pieces  ongmales,  p.  75,  as  tjuottfd  by  Dclambre.  ' * * 
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of  its  defence  in  the  “ Dialogues ” was  an  infringement  of  their 
injunciiou  of  161  i?  The  whole  history  of  the  trial  proves,  that 
the  abstract  question  they  left  where  they  found  it.  Now,  we  have 
had  more  than  ample  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  never  pronounced 
heretical,*  Why,  then,  is  it  styled  throughout  the  sentence  a heresy? 
We  have  already  assigned  the  reason;  it  is  the  style  of  a court, 
which,  being  primarily  established  “ against  heretical  depravity ,”  by 
a very  natural  adaptation  of  language,  terms  every  thing  that  comes 
before  it  “ heresy,”  even  offences  not  at  all  against  faith;  nay , matters 
of  fact  which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  opinion;  the  sole 
punishment  of  excommunication  inflicted  on  the  staunchest  and  most 
unsuspected  in  faith  of  Catholics,  for  some  moral  fault,  constitutes  in 
the  language  of  the  court,  a “ heretic  f — and  to  show  that  this  is  not 
an  explanation  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the  occasion,  any  one 
that  wishes  for  its  confirmation,  has  only  to  consult  the  “ Directo- 
rium  Inquisitorum'1'1  of  Nicholas  Eymerick,  compiled  many  a long 
year  before  Galileo  was  thought  of. 

It  was  only,  then,  in  that  wide,  improper,  and  technical  sense,  that 
the  opinion  in  the  sentence  has  been  denominated  a “heresy;”  and 
the  circumstance  offers  no  more  proof  that  it  was  ever  held  as  such 
in  the  proper  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  language  of 
our  several  courts  of  law  affords  to  show,  that  one  man  had  been 
at  such  a time  in  “ the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Marshalscaf 

* It  would  be  easy  to  extend  that  evidence.  Thus, — on  the  24th  of 
August,  1632,  when  the  Dialogues  were  about  to  be  condemned,  a letter  was 
dispatched  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke,  to  Rome,  in  exculpation  of  his  ma- 
thematician. It  was  penned  in  the  name  of  the  Duke’s  secretary,  Andrea 
Cioli,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  composed  by  Galileo  himself, — Ven- 
turi savs  it  is  in  his  hand-writing.  That  letter  is  demonstrative  of  the  point, 
that  the  anti-Copernican  doctrine  had  never  been  definitely  asserted;  since  in 
it,  Galileo  alleges  it  as  a proof,  at  least  of  his  zeal  and  well-intentioned  in- 
ten  st,  that  he  composed  the  Dialogues  with  a view  of  affording  those  with 
whom  it  rested  to  decide  on  a point  of  doctrine,  as  he  says,  involving  ques- 
tions about  which  they  could  not  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  be  conversant, 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against,  so  as  to  abridge  their  labour  and  expen- 
diture of  time;  the  words  are,  “ That  those,  with  whom  it  rested  tofdeliberate 
on  such  matters,  might,  with  less  labour  and  loss  of  time,  know  to  which  side 
truth  leans,  and  reconcile  accordingly  the  meaning  of  Scripture.” 

In  1624,  in  his  letter  to  Ingoli,  he  describes  his  opinion  as  barely  “sus- 
pected;” nav,  in  his  letter  to  Renieri,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
final  condemnation,  he  vents  himself  in  bitter  complaint,  that  he  was  made 
out  “ almost  a heretic.” 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  decision  to  the  effect,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth’s  motion  was  in  the  strictness  of  the  term  heretical, — this  we  cannot 
too  often  repeat.  Thus  Grassi — thus  Bellarmine — thus  Urban  to  Cardinal 
Zoller,  and  to  Campanella — thus  Ricardi — thus  Ciampoli — thus  the  whole 
court  of  Rome,  described  it;  thus,  with  the  consent  of  his  judges,  (the  Inqui- 
sition itself)  did  Galileo  more  than  once,  both  by  word  and  in  writing,  de- 
scribe it.  The  Jesuits,  even  those  who,  like  Scheiner,  externally  combatted 
it,  are  asserted  to  have  believed  it.  In  short,  us  Magalotti,  the  relative  of 
Pope  Urban  and  one  of  his  cardinals,  said,  writing  to  Galileo  and  Guiducci, 
“ It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  holy  office  to  declare  it,  (or  anv  other  doc- 
trine,) heresy;  it  would  take  an  ceumenical  council  for  that.” — (Letter  of  the 
4th,  of  September , 1632  ) 
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while  he  may  never  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  face  of  the  j 
said  marshal,  or  his  Marshulsea,— or  that  another  was  a debtor  to 
our  gracious  Queen,  though  owing  at  the  moment  to  her  Majesty 
nought,  save  that  which  no  Briton  worthy  of  the  name  will  ever 
lire  of  either  owing  or  paying — his  allegiance.  We  recollect  once 
hearing  an  amusing  story  of  a very  worthy  squire  from  the  west, 
coming  up  to  town  express  for  the  sole  purpose  of  chastising  an 
unfortunate  barrister  who  had  berm  constrained  to  describe  him, 
in  the  pleadings,  as  “confederating”  and  “conspiring.”  “Me!”  he 
would  exclaim,  boiiing  with  rage,  “who  never  confederated  or  con- 
spired in  my  life.  I’ll  teach  t he  rascal  what  it  is  to  call  an  O’Bran- 
agan  a con  fed  era  tor!”  and  pretty  much  the  same  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  smile,  do  our  English  self-complacent  wiseacres  produce  in 
their  Italian  neighbours,  when  they  are  described  as  deducing,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  sagacity,  shrewd  consequences  from  the  style 
of  an  Inquisitorial  decree.* 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  Mr.  Whewell  has  to  say  in 
that  singular  chapter,  (the  4th  section  of  his  Sequel  to  Copernicus,) 
which  apro|>os  enough,  commences  with,  this  strange  sentence:  “ We 
have  seen  that  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Copernicus  excited  no 
visible  alarm  among  the  theologians  of  his  own  time,  and  we  have 
assigned  as  a reason  for  this,  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  assert 
the  sway  of  authority  in  all  matters  of  belief,  had  not  yet  been 
roused  and  ruffled  by  the  aggressions  of  innovators  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  as  they  soon  afterwards  were.”!  Surely  Homer  is 
taking  his  nap.  What!  with  the  work  “ Dc  Rcvo1utionibusr>  making 
its  appearance  in  ihe  very  midst  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  so-called 
reformation  in  1543! 

The  second  paragraph  commences  with  a dictum  no  less  startling 
in  its  way,  “ In  Italy  the  Church  entertained  the  persuasion  that  her 
authority  could  not  he  upheld  at  all , without  maintaining  it  to  he 
Supreme  on  all  points.  The  spirit  of  dogmatism,  &c.”  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  hazard  an  opinion — indeed  the  risk  would  not  be 
much — that  this  (the  4th  section  &c.)  is  the  part  of  the  work  on 
which  tile  respected  Author  most  prides  himself,  it  is  so  completely 
his  own — yet,  it  is  not  by  writing  such  as  this,  that  Mr.  Whewell 

* We  had  intended  to  animadvert  with  some  degree  of  well  merited  sever- 
ity npon  the  disgraceful  attempt  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  to  entertain  the  suspicion 
of  Galileo’s  having  been  put  to  the  torture,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  another 
of  those  phrases,  “ rigorous  examer.,”  found  in  this  document;  though  he.  had 
been  warned  by  Brenna,  whom  he  afreets  to  have  read,  that  it  also  is  hut  a 
phrase  of  course;  he  is  too  sagacious  to  have  believed  it  himself;  but  the  same 
sagacity  told  him,  that  it  was  enough  to  throw  out  an  injurious  suspicion,  to 
have  it  fix  in  some  minds.  But  what  lays  bare  the  cloven- foot  of  bigotry  in 
this  writer  is,  his  travelling  back  nine  centuries  to  find  a make-weight  for 
his  charge  of  superstitious  blindness  against  Rome,  in  the  case  of  St.  Virgil. 
Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  exposing,  as  it  deserves,  this  piece 
of  ignorant  prejudice;  but  what  an  implied  eulogy,  when  the  link  of  bigotry 
has  to  stretch  across  the  period  of  nine  hundred  years,  and  half  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  to  connect  the  discordant  cases  of  Virgil  and  Galileo! 

t Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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has  attained  his  present  proud  position;  nor,  should  he  often  recur 
to  this  style,  will  he  advance  his  European  reputation;  it  is  written 
— we  should  hope  not  conceived — in  the  spirit  of  one  conscious  of 
addressing  a party  with  whom  strength  and  injuriousness  of  asser 
tion  will  go  down  for  proof.  But  Mr.  Whewell  should  recollect, 
that  the  Church  of  Englaud  is  not  Christendom;  any  more  than 
Great  Britain  is  the  world;  and  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
narrow-minded  zealots  of  the  Anglican  pale,  that  assertion  will 
excite  but  a smile,  and  be  forgotten.  Unfortunately  for  its  truth, 
so  little  is  it  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  made,  by  the  Cardinals 
and  other  leading  characters  of  the  day,  a matter  of  personal  re- 
proach against  Urban,  that  he  had  the  overweening  vanity  to  con- 
ceive that  notion,  and  to  ambition  to  have  a dominion  as  unques- 
tioned and  unbounded  in  the  world  of  science,  as  in  the  religious 
world.  See  the  life  of  Ciampoli  in  Targioni  for  that  saying  of  a 
Cardinal,  (Bentivoglio)  “whose  learning  and  talents  (says  the  wri- 
ter,) have  enhanced  the  lustre  of  his  birth:”  “Egli  (i!  Papa)  era 
sommamente  ambiziosodi  dar  leggi  a tutta  i’universita  della  scienze; 
alia  qual  gelosia  &c. 

Having  thus  established  to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  assumed  on  principle  a supremacy  of  dominion  in 
the  department  of  science  as  complete  and  unconfined  as  in  matters 
of  religion,  Mr.  Whewell  proceeds  to  draw  therefrom  the  following 
conclusion,  not  unworthy  of  such  notable  premises:  “It  appears” 
(vol.  i.  History,  p.  400)  “not  to  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  the 
extravagant  assumption  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible sincerely  to  allow,  and  necessary  to  evade  by  artifice,  gene- 
rated in  the  philosophers  of  Italy  an  acuteness  and  subtlety,  but 
also,  a suppleness  and  servility,  very  different  from  the  vigorous 
and  independent  habits  of  mind  of  England  and  Germany.”  Now 
we  beg  to  say  it  does  appear  going  too  far  in  Mr.  Whewell,  or  any 
other,  to  suppose  anything  so  insulting  to  a large  and  respectable 
class  in  an  ancient  and  highly  civilized  country,  not  only  upon 
insufficient  grounds,  but  upon  such  uextavagant  assumption''1  as  we 
have  shown  Mr.  Whewell’s  to  have  been, — and  it  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly unwarrantable  in  an  historian  of  such  a thing  as  science, 
to  attempt  to  accuse  the  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of  such  a 
people,  of  producing  a state  of  mental  servility  even  in  science, 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  prove  his  position  beyond  all  question. 
Now,  we  need  not  say,  Mr.  Whewell  has  not  done  this;  how  indeed 
could  he?  Was  it  not  the  country  of  a Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  of 
so  many  others  whom  we  have  already  named?  Did  Colbert  and 
Louis  XIV  think  they  were  introducing  a servile  and  contemptible 
mind  into  their  kingdom,  when  they  invited  Dominic  Cassini  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  astronomy  there?  Did  the  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent minds  of  Germany  think  with  Mr.  Whewell,  when  they 
travelled  into  Italy  to  seek  that  mental  discipline  and  education  in 
science,  which  they  could  not  find  at  home?  Did  our  English 
Harvey,  when  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  to  acquire,  at  the  feet  of  its 
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great  professors,  that  insight  into  physiology  that  made  it  scarce  a 
merit  in  him  to  discover  the  double  circulation?*  \\  us  it  not  a 
Cardinal  that  nurtured  the  rising  genius  of  Regiomontanus,  who 
was,  by  the  bye,  a believer  in  the  Heliocentric  doctrine?  Was  it 
not  the  Church  of  Rome  which  rewarded  his  scientific  merit  with 
a mitre?  To  which  Copernicus  tied  for  protection,  and  to  w hose 
guardian  care  he  entrusted  the  offspring  of  his  mighty  mind  by  a 
dying  bequest?  If  England  has  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  th 
gieat  Newton,  where  did  he  find  his  best  commentators?  In  tit 
priests  of  Rome.  Where  did  his  philosophy  find  a Lucretius — 

**  To  wed  it  to  immortal  verse,” 

achieving  that,  which  the  witty  Voltaire  pronounced  impossible?  in 
Rome;  and  who  prescribed  the  theme?  A Cardinal  (Valenti);  and 
who  rewarded  the  singularly-gifted  bard?  A series  of  Popes.  And 
who  read  and  relished  him?  Not  Englishmen — the  name  of  Bene- 
dict Stacy  is  scarcely  known  amongst  them.  Or  is  it  because  the 
philosophers  of  Italy  did  not  throw  ofT  the  yoke  of  authority  in 
religion,  like  their  German  and  English  neighbours;  seeing  that 
authority  was  alike  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  necessary  to 
save  their  country  from  the  deplorable  scenes  that  disgraced  every 
nation  into  which  Protestantism  has  been  able  to  force  its  way. 

Is  it,  therefore,  we  would  ask,  they  are  not  to  be  thought  to  have 
possessed  vigorous  and  independent  minds?  If  so,  then  we  all 
know  what  the  vigorous  and  independent  habit  of  thought,  which 
Mr.  Whewell  admires  in  his  English  and  German  friends,  means, — 
it  means  disregard  for  that  authority  of  which  Christ  said;  “ He 
that,  hears  you  hears  me , and  he  that  despises  you  despises  me — it 
means  that  independence  of  thought,  which  authorized  the  most 
impious  and  extravagant  reveries,  and  worshipped  them  as  divine; 
that  vigour  which  unsheathed  the  sword  in  every  country  where 
Protestantism  obtained  an  hour’s  standing,  and  bathed  it  in  the 
blood  of  its  fellow-citizens.t  This  is  the  independence — this  the 
vigour — in  which,  happily  for  their  country,  the  Italian  philo- 
sophers yielded  to  their  ultramontane  contemporaries, — but  in  ail  j 
that  exalts,  and  refines,  and  dignifies  our  nature,  how  much  their 
superiors!  Does  Mr.  Whewell  forget  that  the  contrast  has  been 
made  and  tested?  But  how  different  the  result  from  whaf  would 
justify  Mr.  Whewell:  “There  was,”  says  Mr.  Lyell,  speaking  of 
the  geological  discussion  on  the  duration  of  the  world,  in  the  six 
teenth  century  ( Principles , vol.  1.  p.  36,  6th  ed.)  “sufficient  spirit 
of  toleration  and  candour  amongst  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  to  allow 
the  subject  to  be  canvassed  with  much  freedom.  They  even  enter- 

* There  are  some  who  vindicate  the  honour  of  this  discovery  to  the  Jesuit 
Fabri,  others  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi./  . 

+ Evangelium  vult  sangmru m,—the  Gorpel  (meaning  the  Reformation)  At- 
mandx  blood , was  the  pithy  wording  of  Zuingli  for  a maxim  which  Luther  and 
history  attest  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a dead  letter  in  the  early  reforming 
code. — Vide  Eraemi  Epist.  ad  Fratr.  Germ.  Inf. 
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id  warmly  into  the  subject  themselves,  often  favouring  different 
sides  of  the  question,  and  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  loss 
of  time  and  labour  devoted  to  the  defence  of  untenable  positions,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  displayed  far  less  polemic  Utterness  than 
certain  writers  that  followed  them  4 beyond  the  Alps?  two  centuries 
and  a half  later”  And  farther  on,  (p.  59.)  “I  return  with  plea- 
sure,'” the  same  writer  says, 44  to  the  geologists  of  Italy,  who  pre- 
ceded, as  has  been  already  shewn,  the  naturalists  of  other  countries 
in  their  investigation  into  the  ancient  history  of  the  earth;  and 
who  still  (in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries)  maintained  a decided 
pre-eminence.  They  refuted  and  ridiculed  the  physico-theological 
system  of  Burnet,  Whiston,  and  Woodward;  while  Vallisneri,  in  his 
comments  on  the  Wood  wardian  theory,  remarked  how  much  the 
interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  those  of  sound  philosophy,  had  suf- 
fered by  perpetually  mixing  up  (as  their  English  neighbours  had 
done,  an  l have  continued  to  do)  the  sacred  writings  with  questions 
in  physical  science,1’  Who  shewed  here  the  vigorous  and  indepen- 
dent habits  of  thought?  And  to  show  how  little  qualified  some 
people  are,  even  to  imitate  a bright  example,  let  us  hear  Mr,  Powell 
(p.  187,)  for  we  love  poetic  justice:  44  No  one  now  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  solar  system*  or  is  led  to  reject  revelation  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  at  variance  with  it,”  (yet)  44  the  fact  is,  the  very  same 
difficulties  and  objections  are  still  alleged  by  many  at  the  present 
day,  not,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  solar  system,  which,  very 
inconsistently,  they  admit,  but  in  reference  to  the  discoveries  in 
geology.  We  have  at  the  present  day  zealots  animated  by  as  bitter  « 
spirit  of  persecution , though  happily  without  the  power  to  execute  it , as 
those  of  the  Roman  tribunal .”  Even  Mr.  Wheweil,  himself,  has  not 
that  implicit  faith  in  the  vigorous  intellect  of  his  countrymen  being 
such  as  to  carry  them  through  44 dilemmas ” similar  to  those  which 
he  supposes  to  have  arisen  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  but  through 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  cardinals  of  Rome  clearly  saw  their 
way — dilemmas  that  have  arisen,  and  will  arise,  in  number  and 
form  such  44as  we  can  hardly  foresee,”  presenting  44  questions  of  no 
small  real  difficulty ,”  and  to  meet  which  the  learned  author  candidly 
acknowledges  his  inability  to  “lay  down  an  adequate  canon.”  Now 
we  think  there  can  be  no  better  canon  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
cardinals  in  the  case  of  Galileo.  Let  men  of  science  pursue  their 
own  proper  train  of  investigation,  keeping  aloof  from  all  theological 
reasonings.  Let  them  leave  to  the  religious  world  its  own  way  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  taking  care  like  true  philosophers  not 
to  propound  their  conclusions  as  certain  truths,  however  probable, 
until  they  shall  have  been  rigidly  demonstrated;  and  then,  when  the 
physical  demonstration  arrives,  he  must  be  a fool  who  will  not 
interpret  revelation  accordingly.  This  to  be  sure  may  offer  a 
serious  difficulty  to  the  Protestant,  who  has  already  decided  for 
himself,  ( and  on  Protestant  principles  no  decision  can  go  higher)  theu 
nis  interpretation  is  right,  and  to  surrender  that  interpretation  at 
-Jhe  shrine  of  human  science \wbuld  be  tO  invert  the  order  <of  things, 
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and  make  the  word  of  God,  as  the  Protestant  deems  it,  subservient 
to  human  reason:  but  for  the  Catholic,  who  can  irrevocably  hold  to 
no  one  tenet  as  divine,  but  that  which  has  been  proposed  as  such  by 
the  great  living — speaking  authority,  which  has  been  established 
by  Christ  “to  teach  all  nations  the  things  he  has  commanded,”  and 
which  has  never  pronounced  upon  such  philosophical  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty.  He  knows  that  the  truths  of  nature  and  super- 
natural revelation  can  never  be  at  variance,  and  it  can  only  follow, 
at  worst,  that  his  interpretation  has  been  wrong.  But  to  return  to 
astronomy.  IfBullialdus  and  Gassendi  and  Castelli  were  priests  of 
that  Church  that  acknowledges  Rome  for  its  head,  they  also  coin- 
cided with  Galileo.  If  Ramus  was  a Protestant  and  an  Aristotelian, 
he  was  no  less  opposed  to  the  movement  of  the  earth.  If  Osiander 
was  bold  as  a reformer,  he  was  timid  in  asserting  the  Heliocentric 
doctrine.  If  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  prohibited  the  teachirg  of  a 
problem  for  an  ascertained  truth,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  the  greatest  Protestant  astronomer  of  them  all  (Tycho) 
not  only  proved  that  it  was  a problem,  but  became  the  apostle  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  made  a proselyte  on  theologic  grounds  of  his 
Protestant  friend  Rothman.  If  in  Italy  it  could  boast  not  a few 
friends  as  well  as  many  enemies,  in  England  it  was  scouted  by  the 
renowned  Bacon;  rejected  by  the  illustrious  Gilbert;  written  against 
by  Alexander  Ross;  and  if  taught  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  it' was  not 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  satisfy  his  Protestant  readers,  that 
the  Scriptures  were  not  insuperably  against  it.  Nor  when  the 
Italian  Bruno  taught  the  earth’s  motion  in  our  island,  do  we  find  he 
made  any  converts  among  “the  vigorous  and  independent  thinkers 
of  England.” 

But  to  return; — there  is  a loftiness  in  the  air  with  which  every 
little  Protestant  takes  his  fling  at  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Galileo,  as  though  he  were  as  strong  in  conscious  rectitude 
as  to  be  perfectly  unassailable  on  that  point.  They  have  certainly 
very  convenient  memories,  these  our  Protestant  friends;  the  story 
of  Galileo  is  as  fresh  with  them  as  though  it  were  of  yesterday — 
while  they  forget  “those  modes  of  inquisition”  (as  Burke  said,) 
“that  should  never  be  named  to  ears  organized  to  the  chaste  sounds 
of  equity  and  justice:” — that  barbarous  code  whereby  they  enacted 
ignorance  and  proscribed  a nation’s  mind,  making  it  felony  for  the 
professors  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  to  get  taught  at  home, 
and  double  felony  to  get  taught  abroad.  They  talk  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo,  as  though  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Do  they  know  that  in  the  sentiments  of  Galileo  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  Copernicus’s  genius,  was  the  reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  in  which  he  had  so  large  a share?  and  what  was  it,  that 
kept  “the  vigorous. and  independent  minds  of  England,”  for  full 
two  centuries,  from  adopting  that  improvement  which  has  made 
nearly  all  Europe  its  debtor?  Sheer  bigotry — hostility  to  science 
through  religious  hate,-~yes!  they  had  rather  ouarrel  with  the 
whole  host  of  the  heavens,  than  agree  with  the  rope  in  counting 
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time,  ft  was  a just  humiliation,  when  at  length  they  were  driven 
.tito  its  adoption,  and  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  those  Catholic 
talents  they  had  proscribed  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Walmesley 
For  the  solitary  instance  of  Galileo,  how  many  a Galileo  could  we 
not  point  out  in  Protestant  history?  How  was  not  Descartes  hunted 
down  by  the  churchmen  of  Holland?  How  was  not  poor  Christian 
Wolff,  the  most  amiable  of  men, — a man  who  may  be  said  to  have 
raised  the  superstructure,  if  not  laid  the  foundation,  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  day?  He  was  persecuted,  not  indeed  as  Galileo,  for 
Galileo  was  not  exiled  from  his  country,  nor  stript  of  his  honours 
and  emoluments, — but  poor  Wolff  suffered  this  and  more,  and  from 
the  ministers  of  his  own  persuasion;  by  them  he  was  denounced  to 
the  secular  power,  not  as  an  innovator,  but  as  an  atheist, — a confed- 
erate of  Spinosa’s.  It  was  not  a mere  Gerundian  text  from  an 
obscure  Friar  that  was  hurled  at  him, — but  it  was  the  celebrated 
Franke,  the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House , that,  prostrate  in  his 
church,  gave  God  thanks  publicly,  that  the  inoffensive  sage  was 
banished  his  home— his  kindred — his  friends.*  Such  was  the  sav- 
age triumph  over  a fallen  victim;  while  there  was  no  Maraffi  found 
to  make  the  amende , and  soothe  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  injured 
man.  No!  but  the  sacred  name  of  the  Divinity  was  solemnly  in- 
voked, to  sanction  and  approve  the  pride  of  ferocious  bigotry. 

Let  the  English  portion  of  our  revilers,  ere  they  would  again 
open  their  lips  on  this  subject,  gp  read  their  own  history  at  this 
very  period,  and  see  what  it  exhibits.  What  Pope  half  so  infallible 
as  the  Protestant  Pope,  James  i?  What  scenes  more  calculated  to 
excite  inexpressible  disgust  ana  contempt  in  every  ingenuous  mind 
than  the  history  of  the  Reform*  I Churches  throughout  Europe  at 
that  moment?  To  see  the  Synod  of  I >ort — that  Protestant  general 
council  convened  by  Pope  James,  ratifying  its  decrees  in  the  blood 
of  the  patriot  Barneveldt,  and  Moloch-like  demanding  for  its  victims 
whole  hetacombs  of  its  own  ch  Idren;  its  Grotiuses  among  the  rest. 
What  Inquisition  more  complete  than  the  hateful  Star-chamber?  or, 
the  High-Ecclesiastical  Commission-court  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  “Whereby,”  says  the  Act  16  Charles  I,  that  abolished  it, 
“ the  king’s  subjects  sustained  great  and  insufferable  wrongs  and 
oppressions  ’ Let  them  read  the  degradation  of  their  nation  in  the 
persecution  of  the  unhappy  Edmund  Peacham,  the  Somersetshire 
clergyman,  victimized  for  a sermon,  which  he  never  preached  or 
published — which,  perhaps,  he  never  intended  to  preach — for  no 
earthly  crime,  but  that  it  was  possible  he  might  preach  it— ques- 
tioned, the  poor  old  creature,  in  the  graphic  language  of  the  record, 
“ before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture,” 
for  matter  of  accusation  against  himself;  then,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  thus  cruelly  sought  for,  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  at  length 
expiring  the  victim  of  the  foulest  conspiracy.  King,  ministry, 

* This  fact  his  been  wisely  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  life  of  Franks, 
Which  has  lately  issued  from  the  English  press. 
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every  judge  in  the  land  but  one,  and  a jury  of  Englishmen,  all 
co-oj>ernting  to  crush  a poor  feeble  country  curate. 

Should  any  one  take  it  into  his  head  to  move  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament  for  aid  to  promote  any  one  object  of  science  at  May- 
nooth — how  would  the  loudest  declaimers  about  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be  found  to  vote? — our  lives  for 
it,  against  the  motion;  though  even  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Irish  priest  from  his  much  dreaded  elec- 
tioneering avocation,  the  experiment  would  be  worth  the  making. 
Will  they  vote  for  a grant  to  erect  a printing  press?  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  scanty  library?  for  the  purpose  of  a modern 
philosophic  apparatus?  With  the  strongest  desire  to  see  the  scien- 
tific education  of  their  Alumni  achieved,  and  every  facility  for  that 
purpose  attained,  are  not  the  trustees  notoriously  apprehensive  of 
rousing  the  rabid  hostility  of  the  declaimers  against  ignorance  and 
popery  by  a demand  for  parliamentary  aid  for  these  purposes?  If 
these  persons  truly  love  science,  let  them  come  forward  and  vote  a 
few  thousands  for  this  lauded  and  laudable  object.  Then  may  we 
chance  to  believe  they  truly  love  science  for  its  own  sake.  But 
do  we  speak  of  such  things?  Are  they  not  at  this  very  hour  throw- 
ing every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  a whole  nation, 
because  they  are  papists  and  not  to  be  proselytized?  Have  they 
not  recently  displayed  the  same  spirit  against  their  fellow  Protes- 
tants by  opposing  their  admission  to  the  Universities,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  more  practically  Protestant  than  themselves,  hav- 
ing dared  to  use  their  right  of  private  judgment,  and  differ  with  the 
Establishment?  Intolerance  indeed!  A Protestant  should  be  the 
very  last  to  mention  the  word.  “Us  sont  les  plus  intol6rans  de 
tous,”  says  Rousseau,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  “car  il* 
sont  into!6rans  sans  savoir  pourquoi.” 
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